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The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling ; 
at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 
The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any it will be matched when the shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 


PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 
LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very 
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Second-hand Presses, &c,, for Sale, 


Gordon Presses Imposing Stones 
Half-medium, 13x19 inside chase; new style; with With stand and drawers, complete: 


steam fixtures and treadle ; good as new ; $315. 44x62 inches 


Fighth-medium, 7x11 inside chase, the regular Frank 24x30 
lin; in perfect order; $175. 
Washington Hand Press, Iron Imposing Surfaces 
Super royal vee Platen 23x28; with iron inker With stand and drawers, complete: 
Taylor Press, Small Cylinder, Three-revolution, op seg eee. 
Suitable for a daily paper; size of bed 33x51; just re 
built, and in perfect order; prints 2,000 per hour. 
Adams Presses 
Size of platen, x29%; 2-roller; in good order 
x40; “s &s Numberiag Machine, 


X43; &< PP Degener’s patent; numbers to 10,000; price $75. 


x45; rm 6 : : 
x41: 4-roller: 6 Bookbinders’ Smashing Machine, 


2554 X43; Large size, periect order ; price $550. 
20% X43; 6-roller: 


, - Stereotype Machinery 
Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 4 ’ 
Improved; 744x12¥4 inches inside of chase; new; price 


$8o. One Casting or Plate Mould, 144% x22 4 


One Steam Drying Press, 16x18. 


Also, a second-hand one, $40. One Chiseling Machine. 


Ramage Hand Press, 
Platen 124%x17; price $50. 


Steam Engine, 


New York Safety, 2-horse ; almost new. 


/ 
Standing Presses (for dry pressing), 


One Iron Press, bed 19x25, for printers or binders Hydraulic Press, 
One Wooden Press (iron rods), bed 16x20 
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TYPE GOOD AS NEW. 


The following Specimen is a fair sample of a choice lot of Type that was bought new for the 
Centennial Catalogue, and only used to Stereotype from. The Type was manufactured by the 
Johnson Type Foundry, Philadelphia, and has high spaces, for stereotype work, which can be cut 
down after distribution, if required. Will be sold in lots of §0 pounds and upward, at §0c. per Ib. 
New sorts will be supplied at same rates. 

NONPAREIL OLD STYLE ANTIQUE NONPAREIL OLD STYLE ANTIQUI 
49 Costa, Rodrigo de Campos, Soure. 44 Costa, Joaquim Soares da, Oporto. 

48 Board of Public Forests, Lisbon. 43 Department of Public Works, Lis- 
47 Ferreira da Silva, Agostinho, & Co. 42 Esmoriz, Manuel Ferreira, Oporto 
46 Administrative Board of Works for 41 Mello, Antonio José Teixeira, Lis- 
45 Burnay, Viuva de J. B. B., Lisbon. 40 Vieira, Agostinho José, Villa Nova 
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This number of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR was printed with R.S 
Menamin’s 75e. Cut or Book Ink. 
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THE COWHIDE AND THE PEN. 

To shoot, cane, or cowhide an editor have, unfortunately, 
not been rare occurrences in the South for many years past; in 
deed, from the inception of journalism in that section of the 
Union, editors have been compelled to be as familiar with the 
pistol as the pen. 

When writers of objectionable articles became familiar with 
the use of deadly weapons, and made not the slightest objec- 
tion to fighting duels, those that once were ready to assail them 
unawares, or invite them to mortal combat, changed their 
tactics, preferring to get even with the inditer of unfavorable 
articles by answering him through the columns of a rival jour- 
nal, which, in the work of retaliation, employed language far 
more vigorous than either convincing or polite, originating the 
acrid arguments between editors designated ‘ personal journal- 
ism.’’ Greatly as this species of vituperative writing is to be 
When a man 
who does not care to run the risk of being shot at, and cannot 


deprecated, it is infinitely preferable to pistols. 


find an opposition newspaper to take up his cause, finds him- 
self unfavorably commented upon in a journal, he is placed in 
a position that should convince him of the wisdom of keeping 
silent, trusting to time to vindicate him if he has been wronged, 
or else to bury in forgetfulness the objectionable paragraph. 

A Macon (Georgia) man, opposed to duelling, recently took 
offence at some trivial publication in the A/essenger, of his city. 
Smarting under what he deemed to be an injury, he hit upon 
the novel expedient of having the offending editor cowhided in 
the streets of Macon by a woman. He laid his plans inge- 
niously, deputing his wife to do the cowhiding. He accom- 
panied her to the thoroughfare which he knew the editor of the 
Messenger, Col. H. H. Jones, frequented at certain hours of 


the day. Stationing himself at a safe distance to witness the 


accomplishment of his novel plan of revenge, he waited for the 


fun to begin. It did commence at the appointed time, but 
it ended far differently than was anticipated by the onginator. 
with the 


The eagle eyes of the editor took in the situation at 


Like a good wife, the woman attacked Col. Jones 
cowhide. 
a glance. While the first two blows descended upon his per- 
son, he must have formed his plans ; before the third one fell, 


he carried them into execution. He took the lash from the 


| . 
hands of his fair assailant, ran up to her husband and rained a 


| shower of stinging cuts over his head and shoulders. 


All the 


| papers of Macon are unanimous in stating that Colonel H. 


’? to the chivalrous 
husband of his assailant, who, it seems, is satisfied with the 


H. Jones ‘* administered a severe castigation 


| unexpected termination of his deep-laid scheme of revenge. 


| Macon may be considered as settled. 


| 


As the editor of the A/essenger is also satisfied, the affair at 
It has demonstrated that 
wives are not available proxies for the castigation of editors, 
and should also teach the lesson that journalists have con- 
tracted a habit of striking back when struck. The cowhide, 
even when wielded by the hand of woman, has as little terror 
for the editor as the pistol in the grasp of the bullies who once 
labored under the idea that editors could be shot at with im- 
punity. 


2 
INTERNATIONAL BANQUET OF PRINTERS. 

One of the events of the past busy Summer in Paris, not 
noted at length nor in brief in the daily newspapers, was the 
International Banquet of Printers, which came off in the gay 
About two hundred persons 
Guests speaking the 


French capital on August 20th. 
sat down to the tables, seven in number. 


| same language were placed together at the same table—an ad- 


mirable arrangement, that obviated the embarrassments that 
would have occurred had an American innocent of any tongue, 
save his own, been surrounded with Germans ; or had an Eng- 
lishman, with a deep-rooted contempt for all ‘* blarsted ”’ for- 
eign languages, been seated among Spaniards. The price of 
tickets for the banquet, including wines, was twenty francs— 
equal to four American dollars. 

The printers, type founders; manufacturers of printing 
presses, and publishers from all the countries of Europe, the 
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great United States, and the islands of the sea, despatched 
viands and wines amid the hilarity that is an unfailing mark of 
clear consciences. After the goodly company of gentlemen 
with unburdened consciences had sufficiently burdened their 
stomachs, the feast of food and drink in Panis, as it does in 
America, gave place to a feast of reason. The programme was 
that there should be one speaker for each nationality repre- 
sented at the tables. As every orator spoke in his own native 
tongue, the effect of the speeches was more novel than edify- 
ing. By an oversight, the chairman omitted to call on the 
United States. When his attention was called to the omission, 
he wittily responded that the United States could take care of 
itself. Mr. Powell, of the London Printers’ Register, took the 
neglected American eagle under his rhetorical care, and made 
the bird of freedom scream and flap his pinions in the most 
approved Fourth-of-July style. 

The Parisian dinner of the printers of all nations was an ex- 
cellent idea. It brought rivals in business together under favor 
able circumstances; made strangers acquainted; and proved a 
happy reunion for acquaintances who had been rambling about 
Paris ignorant of one another’s whereabouts. Unavoidably, 
years must elapse before a similar cosmopolitan banquet can 
again take place. Richard Smith, Esq. (of MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan); Henry B. Ashmead, Esq., printer; Frank Mur- 
phy, Esq. (of Wm. F. Murphy’s Sons), represented Philadel- 
phia at the International banquet ; whilst the jovial Frank 
M. Weiler, manufacturer of the ‘* Liberty Press,’’ represented 
New York ; Rev. Merrit Gally and Wm. J. Kelly, Esq., were 
there representing the American Printing Department at the 
Exposition ; Mr. Prang, the celebrated chromo printer, repre- 
sented the ** Hub.’’ 





aoe 

ON Monday, July 29th, Mr. Charles Brigham, superintendent 
of the press rooms of the Collins Printing House, of Philadel- 
phia, completed his forty-fifth year of service in that establish- 
ment. Some idea of the quantity of printing that has passed 
under his supervision may be formed from the fact that in one 
year (1868) the establishment produced 86,947 tokens, or 
21,736,750 impressions. 

Mr. Brigham came into the office when the Columbian hand 
press was the best press known for book printing, and his prior 
experience dates back to the days of the double-pull Ramage 
press and buckskin balls. He has seen and assisted at the in- 
troduction of all the styles of presses now in use for book print- 
ing, and of the numerous job presses that make the present 
variety of fancy printing possible. He learned the printing 
business in the office of the Spy, of Worcester, Mass., which 
was published by Isaaih Thomas, the first American historian of 
printing. Mr. Brigham, though well advanced in years, is 
still in vigorous health, and discharges his responsible duties 
with unflagging energy. 

In his youth he never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in his blood ; 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility : 


rherefore his age is as a lusty winter— 
Frosty, but kindly. 
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THE PAPER EXHIBIT AT BERLIN. 

It is to be regretted that what was to have been an inter- 
national exhibit of paper of every description, at Berlin, turned 
out to be little more than a display of the products of the paper 
mills of the German Empire. These were, however, varied in 
the extreme, comprising paper clothing, paper furniture, bar- 
rels, buckets, and tubs of paper—all the latter familiar enough 
to most Americans, but exciting the wonder of those that visited 
the Berlin show. There were also to be seen paper ornaments 
of various descriptions—paper jewelry, paper window curtains, 
and a special exhibit of illuminized paper. Those of the novel- 
ties enumerated attracted far more attention than the bulky 
rolls of printing Paper for news purposes, and a central column 
of compressed wood pulp, the potent revolutionizer in modern 
paper making. 

Strangely enough, our German exchanges have paid little 
attention to the paper exhibit in their imperial city. Either its 
importance was underrated, or else the interest that it would 
have awakened was overshadowed by the world’s fair at Paris. 
Be this as it may, we see no reason why American paper makers 
should not bring their products more prominently before the pub- 
lic than they yet have done. It has been practically demon 
strated that a foreign demand for the products of this country 
is created just as soon as people abroad are made acquainted 
with their existence. In the sparse collection of American ex 
hibits in the French Exposition, a goodly number of prizes 
were distributed. More honors would have been gained by our 
countrymen had more of them become competitors. While it 
is to be regretted that American paper makers did not avail 
themselves as freely as they might have done of the advantages 
of the Berlin exhibit, there is the consolation of knowing that 
the victories, few as they were, achieved at Paris, are certain to 
attract closer attention to all kinds of American fabrics. 
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REPORTERS’ ENGLISH. 

In those vaguely recurring periods, known as “at intervals,”’ 
there crop out in the magazines and newspapers of high literary 
pretensions, sarcastic articles on what has come to be known as 
‘*reporters’ English.’’ The writers of the strictures on the dic- 
tion of the most hard-worked members of the journalistic pro- 
fession, assume that they are writing in a vigorous Saxon. 
These self-appointed censors never tire in pointing out that 
masculines and feminines are verbal affectations for men and 
women; that a big fire 1s a more forcible expression than a 
colossal conflagration; that the sun is ever more expressive than 
the god of day; and so on, through a long catalogue of words 
culled from the local columns of enterprising newspapers. 

The persons who ridicule, as they think, the diction of re- 
porters, are either guilty of misrepresentation or else are grossly 
ignorant of the inside workings of the leading newspaper offices 
in the principal cities of the Union. 

Repr yrters are compelled to follow the instructions of editorial 
chiefs, who, in accordance with a strange custom, object to the 
repetition of a word in the course of an article. Therefore, in 


writing up a fire, the reporter is compelled to ring the changes 
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on conflagration, hungry flames, devouring element, demon of 
destruction. In narrating an accident to achild, he is restricted 
in the use of that strong, expressive word ; he must take refuge 
in juvenile, little innocent, human blossom, or any other sub 

stitute that he can coin. The larger his assortment of high 

flown phrases the higher is the opinion of his literary ability 
entertained at the chief editorial desk. 

If the self-sufficient wiseacres that have wasted so much paper 
in ridiculing reporters’ English, had paused to consider, they 
would have remembered that the industrious class they were 
lampooning were subject to editorial control ; that editors of 
long experience revised their matter ; and that, if it were not 
written in the style most attractive to readers, it would, with- 
out delay, be discontinued. It has become popular to quote 
the New York £vening Post as a model of pure English. This 
is an error, as any one caring to take the trouble to examine a 
file will readily discover. There is just as much high-flown 
language in the editorials and locals of the New York -ven- 
ing Yost as in any other American newspaper. The fact is, 
our countrymen like their daily reading highly spiced. ‘Pub 
lishers of newspapers are anxious to please their customers, 
and, like all other men of business, prize the services of those 
of their employés possessing the ability’to provide what is 
most marketable. It is for this simple reason that the invec- 
tives against so-called reporters’ English are always in season. 
As for the frequently ridiculed chroniclers of events, they will 
go on making their honest livelihoods by writing of matrimo- 
nial alliances, equine quadrupeds, imbroglios, inaugurations, 
canines and felines, as calmly as though there were no such 
superior beings in existence as men who flippantly write of what 


they do not understand. 





oee. 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 

While we justly pride ourselves on being a nation of readers, 
not of newspapers alone, but of books, we must reluctantly 
plead guilty to the charge of caring little for the outward ap 
pearance of the volumes we purchase and read so eagerly. As 
a rule we care less than nothing for the bindings of any books 
save those for use in the counting houses. Our people want 
their books cheap, not because they are parsimonious, but be 
cause they have been instructed that knowledge should of right 
be disseminated at the lowest possible cost—-a laudable teach 
ing in ong sense. It has, however, unfortunately, though not 
at all surprisingly, given rise to a popular belief that printers, 
ink and paper makers, bookbinders and publishers, to say 
nothing of authors, are in duty bound to give their time, labor, 
talents, and capital to the advancement of knowledge without 
compensation. 

Reading matter ought of right to be furnished to the masses 
of the people at as low a rate as possible, but so ought also 
food, raiment, fuel, and shelter. In these necessities for the 
physical well being of humanity, there are gradations in quali 
ties and prices, just in themselves, and therefore cheerfully 
acquiesced in. We have little demand for handsomely bound, 
sumptuously printed books, because rich Americans have not 


yet developed a taste for such elegant luxuries. Until they do, 
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we must look abroad for daintiness of typography and unique 
bindings. We are. having a ceramic craze. Many of our 
millionaires take a pleasure in collecting choice paintings at 
fabulous prices; other moneyed men put large sums in fast 
horses ; the time is yet to come for artistic book making to be 
properly encouraged in the United States. When it does 
come, our people will excel all the world therein. This sounds 
very like boasting—mere idle self-glorification; but it is 
nothing of the kind. It is a fact that has just been attested in 
Paris, by a Philadelphia firm of blank-book makers, William F. 
Murphy’s Sons, bearing off a first prize from all the world, and 


gaining, in addition thereto, lavish encomiums from one of the 


gs 
judges, a competent judge of bindings. The Philadelphia- 
made book that achieved the honor was, it is true, a blank 
book, which was unavoidable. Americans will pay good prices 
for none other. When they do—as some day they will—our 
prophecy of excelling all the world, in producing truly beau- 
tiful books, will be made good. 
oe 
PAPER MAKERS IN COUNCIL. 

The call for a convention of paper makers, to assemble at 
Saratoga on the. 28th of August, met with so favorable a re- 
sponse that the assemblage was enabled to take a concert of 
action for the interests of the trade that must make itself felt. 
No time was wasted in speech-making. The gentlemen in 
attendance had come to work and not talk. No discussion was 
needed to make clear the object of the convention. 

Without debate the following important resolution was 
adopted : 

That the paper manufacturers of the country shall run their machinery 
but five-sixths of the time, monthly, for six months from the ast of Octo- 
ber next, it being the intention and agreement that manufacturers shall 
reduce the production one-sixth on each kind of paper which they have 
formerly made or may make during the time specified ; this reduction not 
to take effect unless manufacturers or parties representing eighty-five per 
cent, of the producers of the country agree to the same by Sept. 25th 

To make this resolution effective, the paper makers wisely 
resolved to form themselves into a permanent organization, un- 
der the title of the ‘* American Paper Makers’ Association,”’ 
the headquarters to be at Springfield, Mass, 

To further promote the objects of the new organization, an 
executive committee, divided into five sections, was appointed. 
The sections represented in the executive committee are as fol- 
lows: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Chi 
cago. This embraces all the principal paper-producing regions 
of the United States ; and a working executive committee, such 
as the one formed, cannot fail to prevent the occurrence of local 
jealousies and misunderstandings. 

The officers of the new organization are : 

President—Wm. Whiting, of Holyoke. 

Vice-Presidents—John T, Averill, of Minnesota, and Wellington 
Smith, of Massachusetts. 

Secretary—Charles O. Chapin, of Springfield. 

Treasurer—James A. Hill, of Ohio. 

It is surprising that an industry employing so vast a capital 
as does paper making, did not long ago have the benefit of an 


organization for mutual counsel and protection. Better late 
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than never. So pressing had become the need for a unity of 


action among paper manufacturers, that the new anc needed 
organization is reasonably certain of accomplishing great good 
from the beginning of its career. 





—-e 

CHARLES J. COHEN, Esq., the well-known extensive manu- 
facturing stationer, of this city, has just issued, in admirable 
style, ‘* A New Illustrated Catalogue,’’ forming a handsomely 
printed and substantially bound volume of 224 pages, contain- 
ing descriptive wholesale price lists of the thousands.of articles 
that now go to make up the stock in trade of the stationer. 
The illustrations are a novel and useful feature, giving, as they 
do, exact pictures of many new and popular things recently 
added to the indispensable portion of the stationer’s stock. 





*- 
THE Norfolk (Va.) printers are in trouble. One portion held 
a meeting, and resolved to surrender the charter of Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 86 ; whereupon another, and apparently 
larger portion, likewise held a meeting, and resolved that the 
charter should not be surrendered. We presume that the Pre- 
sident of the International Typographical Union will be called 
upon to settle the dispute. 
ao a 
ROGER SHERMAN, the well-known and popular head of the 
Sherman Printing House, Philadelphia, has gone to Europe for 


a tour of two or three months. 





calles 
GEN. GARFIELD ON NEWSPAPERS. 
General Garfield’s idea of a good newspaper as given in an 
address before the Ohio editors: ‘‘ The first and most impor- 
tant duty of the journalist is to furnish the news ; but not every 
I know that the seller of 
news, like other merchants, must try to furnish the wares 


occurrence is worthy of the name. 


which his customers want ; but if he wishes to be an educator 
of society, he must seek to furnish the record of such events as 
will instruct the community, provoke thought, and awaken the 
better aspirations of men. It is one of the most hopeful signs 
of our journalism that the papers which have achieved the 
most permanent success are those that have established a repu- 
tation for trustworthiness and accuracy in their statements of 
fact. Ican name a few papers that are taken by men of both 
political parties solely on account of the great variety and accu- 
racy of their news. I venture the assertion that if a record 
could be kept of those portions of our papers which are most 
sought for by readers, it would be found that the telegraphic 
dispatches and the items of neighborhood news are read by 
twice the number who read the editorial comments. If half 
the intelligence and culture which is now expended upon the 
editorial page were applied to the careful observation of current 
events, it would add immensely to the value of newspapers.’’ 





dl 
Mr. RUSKIN, it is said, never advertises any of his works, 
and never sends any copies out for review. The consequence 
is that many readers anxious to read his books do not know 
how to procure them. 
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LA FILLE BIEN GARDEE. 


AN INTERCEPTED LETTER, 


No, Edith, I have got no brie’Ss—I want no briefs at all ; 

I want to know that you’re come back, and safe at Shirley Hall; 
And till I get a note from you, announcing that return, 

I’ve neither head nor heart for Chitty, Sugden, Hayes, or Fearne. 


Your letter speaks about “‘ hard work,’’ and “ rising at the bar ;’ 
I read it, Edith, at my window, smoking a cigar ; 
And I’m to work while you’re away ?—a likely thing indeed! 


Yes, I’m in one Assizes case—that one in Adam Bede. 


You can believe, or disbelieve me, Edith, as you please, 

A fellow’s work’s All bosh unless a fellow’s mind’s at ease; 
And studying Cross Remainders Over is no use I fear, 

While you’re in France, and I’m a cross remainder over here. 


Don’t, Edith, write about myself; I want to hear of you, 
And what you’re doing day by day, and also how you do; 
And whether Mrs. Armington (whom I don’t like and shan’t) 
Is really acting like a friend, or only like an aunt; 


And takes you, Edith, everywhere, and shows you what to see, 
And in society performs what’s due to you—and me; 
Nor, while her own long girls are push’d wherever she can get, 


Permits you to be talk’d to by the billiard-playing set. 


‘And Edith, as she’s full of spite (she is, from wig to toes, 

And hates me for that harmless sketch that show’d her Roman nose) ; 
Inform me if those vicious inuendoes she contrives, 

And talks at briefless barristers, and pities poor men’s wives. 


Or if she ever gives you, Edith darling, half a hint 
(There’s nothing that a woman would n’t do with such a squint), 


That I’ve been fast, and people say, ‘‘ who really ought to know,’ 
That at getting briefs and paying bills alone they think I'm slow; 


Or talks of our engagement in a way that is n’t kind, 

Makes it, at pic-nics, an excuse for leaving you behind ; 

And drawls that cold old lip of hers maliciously upcurl’d, 

“« Of course, engaged Miss Ediths do not care about the world.”’ 


You'll call me such a worry, Edith, but it is not fun 

To be stuck in Temple chambers when October has begun ; 
So pity for a lover who’s condemned in town to stay, 
When she—and everybody else—are off and far away. 


I wander in our gardens when the dust makes all things dim, 
‘Lhe gardener tells me not to smoke, but much I care for him; 
And paper buildings, Edith, in a sketch by fancy drawn, 


Grows an old baronial mansion, with the grassplot for its lawn. 


The Thames, its lake; myself, its lord (his income, lucky chance, 
Exactly fifty thousand pounds paid yearly in advance) ; * 
Then at the eastern turret a sweet form is conjur’d up, 


And Edith waves a kerchief white, and calls me in—to sup. 


Well, bless you, Edith. 
Vanity Fair, by Thackeray, and my dear old Hound, by Grip ; 


When you sail’d, I put aboard your ship 


And to no girl her destiny more sure protection sends, 
‘Than such a dog to bite her foes; such book to bite her friends. 
[Once a Week. 
°-e@- 
Mr. 
G. W. Moon and others have issued a circular to phonetic re- 


SPELLING reformers in England are getting very active. 


formers and teachers exhibiting ten different schemes of spell- 
ing reform without introducing new letters. They invite sug- 


gestions towards arriving at a common system. 
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THE ORIGIN OF STEAM PRINTING. 


It is remarkable that the steam engine was not called to the | 


aid of the printing press sooner than it was; but it had long | 


been used in many of the industrial arts before it became the 


handmaid to ‘the art preservative of all arts.’? The first | 
printing by steam was on the issue of the London Fimes, for 
November 29, 1814. The improved hand presses of that day | 
could only strike off from two to three hundred impressions an 
hour, with one man to ink the types and another to work the | 
press. At that rate a very large edition of a daily paper was | 


simply impossible, for one day’s work could not be completed 


before the next day’s must begin. The Fimes then printed | 
from three to four thousand copies daily, and Mr. John Walter, | 


the proprietor (the second of that name), began as early as 1804 
to consider whether the work might not be expedited in some 
way. In that year, Thomas Martyn, a compositor in the F:mes 


office, got up a model of a self-acting machine for working the | 


press, and Walter furnished the money for the continuance of 
his experiments. As usual in the early history of labor-saving 
machinery, this attempt met with bitter opposition from the 


workmen, who supposed their craft was in danger. Martyn | 


was in fear of his life because of the threats of the pressmen, 


and partly on that account, and partly because Walter had | 


small capital at that time, the scheme was given up. As soon, 


however, as Konig’s printing machine was invented, in 1814, | 


Walter consented that it should be tried on the 77mes ; but 
for fear of the workmen, the experiment was made, not in the 
regular printing office of the paper, but in an adjoining build- 
ing. Here Konig and his assistant, Bauer, worked secretly for 
several months, testing and perfecting the machine. On the 


29th of November everything was ready for actual work on the | 
paper, and the result is thus told in a biographical sketch of 


Mr. Walter, which appeared in the Zimes in July, 1847: 
**The night on which the curious machine was first brought 
into use in its new abode was one of great anxiety and even 
alarm. The suspicious pressmen had threatened destruction 
to any one whose inventions might suspend their employment, 


‘destruction to him and his traps.’ They were directed to wait | 
for expected news from the continent. It was about six o’clock | 


in the morning when Mr. Walter went into the press room, 
and astonished the occupants by telling them that the Zimes 
was already printed by steam; that if they attempted violence 
there was a force ready to suppress it; but that if they were 
peaceable their wages should be continued to every one of them 


until similar employment could be procured. The promise was 


no doubt faithfully performed; and having so said he distributed, | 


several copies among them. ‘Thus was this most hazardous 
enterprise undertaken and successfully carried through, and 
printing by steam, on a most gigantic scale, given to the world.”’ 

MAY RoceErs, an enthusiastic lover of Walter Scott’s novels, 
has prepared a Waverley Dictionary, which contains, in alpha- 
betical order, all the characters in the Waverley Novels, with a 
descriptive analysis of each one, and illustrative selections from 
the text. 
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THE PRESS. 

Our Minister to the Court of St. James, in the year 1817, 
wrote concerning the London press as follows: ‘I have been 
told that some of them yield a profit of $75,000 per annum. 
The profits of the 7imes are said to have exceeded $90,000 per 
annum. The cost of a daily paper to a regular subscriber is 
about £10 sterling ; they are circulated by agents at a penny 
an hour in London. When a few days old, they are sent to 
provincial towns, and through the country at a reduced rate.”’ 
What Englishmen now say of our papers, this Minister said of 
those of London: ‘* Everything goes into the newspapers. In 
other countries, matter of a public nature may be seen in them, 
here in addition you see perpetually the concerns of individuals. 
Does a private gentleman come to town, you hear it in the 
newspapers ; does he build a house or buy an estate, they give 
the information ; does he entertain his friends, you have all 
their names next day in type ; is the drapery of a lady’s draw- 
ing-room changed from red and gold to white satin and silver, 
the fact is publicly announced. So of a thousand other things. 
The first burst of it all upon Madame de Staél led her to re- 
mark that the English had realized the fable of living with a 
window in their bosoms.’’ 

as aoe 

Ir is proposed to buy up the lots of land immediately sur- 
rounding the French National Library, partly because about 
one-third additional space—which is sorely needed—can thus 
be obtained, partly to avoid the dangers that might result at 
any moment from a conflagration. Many of the buildings sur- 
rounding the library are occupied by persons who ply risky in- 
dustries. There is even a coal-oil shop right against a wooden 
annex of the great building. It contains 2,000,000 volumes 
and adds 50,000 a year to its store. There are 54,000 books 
of special distinction, of which 5,000 belong to the fifteenth 


| century, and 20,000 are che/s d’euvre of illustrious printers. 


Some are wonderful specimens of the binder’s art ; others be- 
longed to famous historical personages ; among them are two 


| of Gutenberg’s Bibles, printed before 1457, whose value may 


be inferred from the fact that an inferior copy has just been sold 
at London for $16,000. There are 90,000 manuscripts, 5,000 
of which are illustrated with miniatures ; if these were for sale 
many of them would be valued at $10,000 and over. There 
are more than 1,000,000 autographs, 2,200,000 engravings, 
and 100,000 medals, many of them most costly—one was pur- 
chased for $6,000. 
— 

THE extensive and valuable library of the late Dr. H. 
Wattke, Professor of History in the University of Leipzic, is to 
be sold by his widow. Its value consists in many rare books 
and pamphlets referring to early history, the German medizval 
ages, the reign of Frederick the Great, the French revolution, 
the eventful year 1848, and other periods. Applications for 
its purchase should be made to Frau Prof. Wattke, Leipzic. 
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TWENTY-ONE American publishers are represented at the 
Paris Exhibition by their printed books. 
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RESULTS OF THE LITERARY CONGRESS. 


Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, who was Secretary of the Literary 


Congress in Paris, communicates the results of its deliberations 
in the following letter to the London Standard : 


To the Editor of the Standard: 

Sir :—Permit me, as the delegate who had the honor to represent Eng- 
land at the International Literary Congress called together by the So- 
ciété des Gens de Lettres de France, which met for the first time on the 
11th of June last, in the Hall of the Grand Orient, Paris, and which sat 
for three weeks, to submit, through your columns, to all whom they may 
concern, the resolutions, or veux, that were adopted or put forth, first by 
the three commissions into which the congress was parted for delibera- 
tion, and afterward at general meetings of the congress. 

1. The right of the author over his works is not a legal concession, but 
one of the modes of property which the Legislature is bound to guarantee. 

2. Literary property 1s perpetual in the author, and in his heirs or as- 
signs. 

3. After the expiry of the author’s rights, as determined by the laws 
actually obtaining in different countries, every person will be free to re- 
produce his works on the condition of paying a certain sum to his heirs 
or assigns. 

4. Literary, scientific, or artistic works will be treated in each country 
as if they had been first produced in that country. The same rules will 
apply to the representation of dramatic and musical works. 

5. To obtain the above protection, it will be sufficient for the author to 
go through the customary formalities of the country in which his works 
are first brought out. 

6. With regard to translation and adaptation, the congress expresses a 
hope that international treaties will secure for authors the exclusive right 
of authorizing the adaptation or translation of their works. 

7. The congress is of opinion that the amelioration of the moral and 
material condition of literary men is indissolubly connected with the es- 
tablishment or development of societies having for their object the pro- 
tection of the rights of authors and the creation of a fund for relief and 
pensions. 

Further, the congress expressed a hope that the question of a literary 
advance fund might be studied, and included in the programme of the 
next international congress. 

Lastly, it has approved the project of founding an international lite- 
rary association, open to the literary societies and writers of all nations. 

At a general meeting of the congress I had the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted unanimously, and referred to the 
bureau of the International Literary Society to be carried out : 

1. That the members of the International Committee in their respec- 
tive countries form societies on the plan of the Société des Gens de Lettres 
de France. 

2. That in each country there be a corresponding member of the Inter- 
national Committee, through whom all communications between the said 
committee and his nation shall pass, and whose duty it will be to keep 
the said committee informed on all subjects of interest to the great Re- 
public of Letters. 

3. That the members of the International Committee endeavor to es- 
tablish an exchange of books between their respective countries, by which 
libraries of modern literature may be gradually formed in the great capi- 


tals of the world for the use of men of letters ; each Société des Gens de 


Lettres will be kept aw courant of the literary activity of the world, and 
reproduction, translation, and negotiation for the purchase of copyrights 
will be facilitated 

4. That the headquarters of the International Committee be at the offices 
of the Société des Gens de Lettres de France. 

5. That the next international congress, to report on the work which 
the members of the International Committee have done in the year, in 
furtherance of the resolutions of the congress of 1878, be held in London 
in June, 1879 


The French Executive Committee of the International Literary Society 


are now at work upon its constitution, and are receiving from the foreign 
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delegates who have returned to their respective countries the names of 
honorary and working members. In the first list of the honorary com- 
mittee, drawn up hastily at the closing meeting of the congress, are the 
names of Victor Hugo, President; Baron Taylor, Jules Simon, Ivon 
Turgénief, Edward Jenkins, Member of Parliament, (member of the 
English Royal Copyright Commission ;) Berthold Auerbach, Emilio Cas- 
telar, Mendes-Léal, Mauro-Macchi, Italian Deputy ; Dr. Lavelaye, Ed- 
mond About, Torres-Caicedo, etc. 

The duty of forming a committee to act in this country in connection 
with the International Committee, and to lay the foundation of an Eng- 
lish society on the basis of the Société des Gens de Lettres de France, 
having been intrusted to Mr. Edward Jenkins and myself, I have felt 
bound, while appealing to you to help us in our task, to beg the pub 
licity of your columns for this brief statement of the resolutions or veux, 
which were carried gr expressed by the first International Congress of 
literary men under the Presidency of Victor Hugo, who worked with us 
heartily. 

A complete record of the labors of the congress is, I may add, in pre- 
paration, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
2-@- 
A VENERABLE FRENCH EDITOR. 

The oldest and most prominent of all the French journalists 
is Emile de Girardin, editor of Za /rance, one of the very few 
who may be said to have gained celebrity in the direct line of 
his profession. He has had a varied and remarkable career. 
The love-child, as the Gauls style it, of Count Alexandre de 
Girardin, he was born in Switzerland, and registered at his 
birth under the fictitious name of Lamothe. He contended for 
years for his just patronymic, and he was thirty-five before his 
father publicly acknowledged him. His earliest essay in jour- 
nalism was the founding of two papers—ZLe Voleur, which, 
true to its title, robbed all its contemporaries, and Za Mode, a 
fashion sheet, patronized by the Duchesse de Berri. Subse- 
quent to the Revolution of 1830 he issued Le Yournal de Con- 
naissances Utiles, at 4 francs a year, which soon circulated the 
extraordinary number of 130,000. Through its agency he or- 
ganized a subscription for establishing a model farm, and was 
the means of increasing the savings banks throughout the coun- 
try. He also put forward various other cheap publications, 
most of them proving profitable, particularly Le Gastronome, 
Then 


he set up Za /resse, a political daily, putting the annual sub 


which could be found in every restaurant in the capital. 
scription to 40 francs—only half the price paid for such jour- 
nals. This drew upon him the wrath of all his fellows, who 
denounced him privately and in their newspapers as a bastard, 
an adventurer, a swindler, a political trickster, and many other 
delightful things. Seeing that he must fight, he challenged 
one of his bitterest assailants, Armand Carrel, of Le Nationad, 
one of the most accomplished and popular journalists in the 
city. The weapons were pistols, and Carrel was killed. A 
duel with fatal result is very unusual in Paris, and the death of 
Carrel created intense excitement, and aroused the greatest 
odium against his adversary. Girardin was not daunted by 
the general outcry. He secured legal possession of his name 
and a long-contested seat in the Chamber of Deputies, though, 
some years after, he was excluded on the ground that he was 


not a Frenchman. He was the first writer for the press to in- 
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troduce very short paragraphs into leading articles, such 
as 

‘* Frenchmen, your duty is to your country ! 

«Discharge it faithfully to day ! 


‘“Who neglects to vote for reform puts shackles on the limbs 


of the people ! 

‘* Every freeman’s voice is stronger than a thousand bayonets. 

‘*The future glory of France depends on your ballots to- 
day !’’ 

Such spasmodic, but nervous and telling leaders he still 
writes, and they have grown to be the fashion of Paris, and, in 
fact, of the whole country. Girardin has been on all sides of 
political questions; has been accused of trimming, of duplicity, 
of fraud ; but he has been, and still is, in his seventy-fifth year, 
a great political force in France. He has been Legitimist, Or- 
leanist, Imperialist, Republican ; but he claims to have been 
entirely consistent, and to have been influenced from the very 
first only by patriotic considerations. French politicians are 
queer creatures. They rarely understand themselves, and they 
are very apt to be contradictory nm what they believe to be their 
convictions as circumstances and governments change. Girar- 
din, despite extraordinary vanity, possesses intellect, sagacity, 
power over men, and unusual force. He is said to have ren- 
dered invaluable aid to the Republican cause during the recent 
crisis (France is forever in a crisis), and to possess more influ- 
ence than any journalist in the country. Notwithstanding his 
age, he superintends Za /yrance ; writes a great deal, and is, 
on the whole, one of the most remarkable Frenchmen whom 
the present century has produced. No man attracts more eyes 
on the Boulevards than Emile de Girardin. 


HIS NEWSPAPER CONTRIBUTIONS. 

He was a friend of mine, and used frequently to drop in and 
give me advice as to how I ought to run my paper. He wasa 
minister, and consequently thought I could devote it a little 
more to the cause of religion, and not quite so much to poli- 
tics. He was a lover of the original, too, and said he dis- 
liked to see reprint, and thought I should write more—take 
the time, in fact, to fill the paper right up with good, new 
stuff. It seemed such an easy thing for him that one day I ven- 
tured to say : 

‘* Brother, you had a glorious meeting at the school house 
last night, I hear—suppose you write it up for me ?”’ 

He did n’t seem to act as though he wanted to. I urged. 


He flushed a little, and turned around awkward like. He 


had never been honored with an invitation to write for the press 
before. I still urged. 

Then he took off his gloves and his hat. Then I gave him 
a seat at the table with paper and pencil. He sat down to edi- 
torial work. 

He was always talking about how it should be done, and 
now he was at it. He started in. 

I went about my work, and having written a column or two 
of matter for the week’s paper, left him still writing, while I 
went out to solicit some advertisements. 
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I was gone an hour or two, and when I came back he was 
still at it. 

He was sweating awfully. 

The table and floor were white with copy paper, and the 
pencil in his hand was much diminished in length. 

I went to dinner. When I returned he was at it yet. The 
pencil was shorter and he was wetter. It was summer. 

The hours dragged along into the middle of the afternoon, 
His eyes were bent on the dazzling white paper before him, 
and his fingers moved nervously, and the pencil was a stub. I 
began to be frightened. I knew I had only a small weekly 
paper, and that its fourteen columns of space (one side was a 
patent inward) would not hold the contents of the Bible, and 
the supplemental messages from heaven beside. 

At last the man looked up, and timidly advancing with a 
piece of paper in his hand, suddenly went back to change a 
word, 

Theh he came on again, and, like one who had passed 
through a vision, held out the paper and feebly asked: 

** Will that do ?’’ 

I looked. There was just seven lines of it, advertising mea 
sure. 

He was a large man, weighed over three hundred pounds 
then, but when I met him three weeks later, he weighed less 
than one hundred and twenty-five. He had been sick. The 
seven-line nine-hour effort was too much for him. But it was 
not all lost. He never advised an editor again. Neither did 
he compose for a paper again. 

It was hard work for him to write, and he saw he was not 
cut out for an editor. 





‘¢ THE Contributions to the Centennial Exhibition,’’ of John 
Ericsson, R. V., LL.D., a volume of nearly six hundred quarto 
pages, with sixty-eight full plates of illustration, is a very full 
resumé of the service rendered by the old rival of George Ste- 
phenson to physical and mechanical science for nearly half a 
century. The Atheneum says that ‘since the discovery of the 
pendulum, no physical student has reared a more stately monu- 


ment to his own scientific memory.’’ 


a 

A RECENT number of the République Francaise gives an ac- 
count of the great publishing house of Hachette & Co. Ac- 
cording to the writer this firm has the largest bookselling busi- 
ness in the world, turns over some 15,000,000 francs, publishes 
a book a day, employs 5,000 persons, and exports yearly 200, - 
ooo packages. 
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BRYANT AS AN EDITOR. 

For some years Mr. Bryant’s occupations were most labori- 
ous. Promptly every morning as early as eight o’clock —some- 
times as early as seven—he was at his desk, engaged in the 
business of the day. His assistance was limited, owing to the 
pecuniary condition of the paper, and ‘much of the heavy work 
fell upon him, but he shirked none of it; and though not a 
rapid writer, he managed every day to put forth one or two 
leading articles of telling force. Mr. Bryant possessed an al- 
most intuitive quickness of judgment in the deterthination of 
public questions as they arose ; he penetrated their bearings at 
a glance, and his decisions in regard to them, though some- 
times erroneous, were for the most part in accordance with the 
development of events. Journalists, more than other men, are 
compelled to form their opinions on the spur of the moment, 
and are, therefore, more than other men, liable to mistakes ; 
but Mr. Bryant’s intellectual vision was so clear, his know- 
ledge so broad, his ambitions so disinterested, and his moral 
sense so vividly alive to the slightest deflection of the needle of 
conscience from its pole, that his hastiest conclusions carried 
with them the marks and evidences of a ripened wisdom. 

In those earlier days, when the politics of the country turned 
upon Democracy and Whiggery, Mr. Bryant was a good deal 


of a partisan. His likes and dislikes were vehement and his 


prejudices strong. * * * He steadily refused to carry the 
shop with him, seldom if ever conversing on the exciting ques- 
tions of the day at his home, preferring to read some fascinating 
By 
this means he was enabled to bring to his desk a mind ever 


book, or to talk on general topics with cultivated friends. 


alert and fresh, fancies ever new, and language that was choice 
and picturesque. * * * In his intercourse with his co- 
laborers and subordinates the impression produced by Mr. 
Bryant, after a certain reticence, which diffused an atmosphere 
of coldness about him, was broken through, was that of his 
He 
transparent as the day, as guileless as a child, and as clear in 
His 


love of truth was so instinctive and controlling that he seldom 


extreme simplicity and sincerity of character. was as 


his integrity as the crystal that has no flaw nor crack. 


indulged in an indirection of speech except in the indulgence 
of his wit, which often flashes like summer lightning through 
the dark clouds of debate. He used no polite terms merely 
because they were polite—a plain, uncompromising adherence 
to the letter of his phrase seeming to him better than the most 
courtly affectation. As he tried to see all things as they were 
in their real relations to each other, so he tried to convey his 
That 
exquisite fidelity to nature which forms one of the charms of 
No amount of 


perception and feeling of them to others as they were. 


his poetry pervaded his life and his utterances. 
adulation or flattery—and these were sometimes heaped upon 
him in unmeasured terms toward the latter part of his career 

ever disturbed his modest estimate of himself or misled him into 
vanity or presumption. To those who stood near him there 
was always something sublime in the severe yet single-hearted 
and unassuming simplicity of his bearing. Sensitive, as men of 


poetic temperament are apt to be, his command of his irrita 
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bilities and passions was so complete that he breathed an air 
perpetually serene and bright. 


Post. 


Parke Godwin in the Evning 
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THE HARPERS AND APPLETONS. 

There are two striking points of resemblance between the 
two great publishing houses—Appletons’ and Harpers’. In 
each case the firm was composed of four brothers, and in each 
the business was kept entirely in the family. The Harpers 
never admitted any one but a Harper, and the Appletons never 
admitted any one but an Appleton. All the original Harper 
brothers are now gone; but the same names remain, and the 


founders of the house, it may be said, still live in their sons, 
a ) 


who carry on the business just as their fathers did. 

Three of the Appleton brothers still live, and one of the 
three (Wm. H. Appleton, now absent in Europe), has a son in 
the firm. George Appleton has left three sons, and no doubt 
these will be admitted to the firm in due time. But though the 
two great publishing firms resembled each other in material, 
The 


The Harpers had a taste for 


there was scarcely any resemblance beyond that point. 
two families were totally unlike. 
personal publicity, and each of the brothers was known in some 
special way outside of the firm. 

The Appletons, on the other hand, never coveted notoriety 
in any form. They were essentially men of business, and the 
firm was the family. Individuality was not desired by any of 
What- 
ever was done in the firm was done by D. Appleton & Co. 


the members, nor encouraged in any of their employés. 


William H. Appleton is the only member who has made him- 
self known outside of the business. His name has often been 
used at public meetings, and he has sometimes appeared among 
speakers, though never as a speaker himself. 

William H.,*John A., and 
George S. resided out of town in 
He lived 


in the city at all other times, so that he should be near the 


The four brothers were married. 
Daniel L. lived out of town. 
summer, but scarcely ever missed a day at the office. 
store. He had been a member of the firm about eighteen years, 
and previous to entering it he carried on a publishing house on 
his own account in Philadelphia for a number of years.—Cor- 
respondence Buffalo Courier. 

leanings 

Tue London 7imes has the following advertisements: ‘* To 
Clergymen—A University graduate will be glad to furnish ser- 
mons on reasonable terms. Theological views as may be de- 
sired—warranted original, and never previously supplied — 
Evangelical, Ritualistic, or Latitudinarian. Always on hand, 
a choice selection of effective quotations, suitable either for the 
Strict- 
For further particulars apply,’’ etc. 


pulpit or the platform. Terms exceedingly moderate. 
est confidence observed. 
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A POPULAR library in Rome has actually been opened for 


nearly two years, day and evening, by the Government. It 
consists of the book collections of some sixty monasteries, with 
additions, amounting in all to some five hundred thousand 
volumes, and is visited by an average of four hundred readers 


daily. 
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M. DIDOT’S LIBRARY. 

The recent sale of the library of M. Didot, in Paris, showed 
to what lengths bibliomania goes now-a-days, for the prices 
obtained for the most valuable articles, both printed and in 
manuscript, were altogether extraordinary. Although England 
and Germany were represented by Mr. Quaritch, Mr. Ellis, 
and Mr. Cohn, they were unable to carry off the gems of the 
first water which the French amateurs seem determined to keep 
in their own country. 

The choicest MS. in the sale was ‘*Chroniques de Nor- 
mandie,’’ a splendid MS. of the fifteenth century, with fifteen 
large miniatures, among which were representations of the 
battle of Hastings, the coronation of William the Conqueror, 
etc. This noble volume fell to Messrs. Morgand & Fatout, 
for the large price of $10,200. ‘* Chroniques des anciens Rois 
et Ducs de Bourgogne ’’ was keenly contested with the same 
firm by Mr. Ellis, who however gave up the struggle at the 
price of $4,100. <A very beautiful MS. of the ‘* Roman de la 
Rose,’’ with two large and sixty-eight small miniatures in 
camaieu gris, was adjudged to Mr. Quaritch, at the sum ef 
$1,920. 

‘*La Coche ou le Debat d’amour de Marguerite d’Angou- 
leme,’’ a MS. of the sixteenth century, with eleven miniatures, 
fetched $4,000. ‘‘Le Trespas de |’Hermine Regrettee 
(Funerailles d’Anne de Bretagne), an unpublished MS., on 
vellum, executed about 1515, and ornamented with five minia- 
tures, brought $2,620. 


” 


The competition for the printed books was no less eager than 
for the MSS., nor were the prices obtained less satisfactory to 
the vendors. Here again the French amateurs, either person- 
One 
of the most interesting books, from a typographical point of 


ally or through their agents, were hardly to be beaten. 


view, was ‘ Lestrif de la Fortune ’’ (par Martin Franc), a folio 
volume from the press of Colard Mansion of Bruges, to whom 
Caxton was so much indebted. The only copy known of this 
treasure is in the library of Sainte-Genevieve, at Paris. Though 
the copy now sold had once belonged to the magnificent library 
of Mr. Heber, it will probably never return to England. Since 
the dispersion of his library it had belonged to the Prince of 
Essling and to M. Yemeniz, of Lyons. At the sale of his 
library, in 1867, it was purchased by Mr. Cohn, who sold it to 
M. Didot. 
this precious volume for England, but it was adjudged to the 


Baron James de Rothschild for 21,500 francs. 


Mr. Quaritch made a gallant attempt to recover 


Another volume, specially remarkable for its rarity and the 


beauty of its condition, was ‘ Olivier de Castille,’’? a romance 


of chivalry, without place or date of printing, but believed to 
have 1490. 


been executed at Geneva about This treasure, 


consisting of only fifty-two leaves, was also bought by Baron 
James de Rothschild for $4,000 (about its weight in L5 notes), 
the underbidder being M. Techener, of Paris, who doubles the 
character of a learned bookseller and an enthusiastic biblio- 
maniac. 


To him fell Cleriadus and Meliadice, Paris, 1495, 
folio, the only known copy printed on vellum, a truly beautiful 
volume, for $2,800. 
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Some of the editions of Corneille were sold for extraordinary 
1744-52, three small 
volumes, sold for $1,010, to M. Ravenat, of Grenoble. 


prices. (Euvres de Corneille, I2mo. 
le 
Theatre de P. Corneille, Paris, 1664-6, six volumes, 8vo., 
went for $2,880. 
rous, but a fine copy of the Catholicon, printed by Gutenberg, 
or rather by his successors, dated 1460, was bought by Mr. 
Quaritch for $1,589. 

We must notice the last volume sold in the sale, Chroniques 
de Monstrelet, printed at Paris about 1500, by Anthony Verard. 


These beautiful volumes were purchased in Holland, in 1862, 


The early printed books were not very nume- 


by Mr. Toovey, of London ; from him they were purchased by 
M. Techener, and sold to M. Didot for $3,600. They were 
now adjudged to the son and successor of M. Techener, from 
whom M. Didot purchased them, for the sum of $6,100, Should 
they occur for sale in another sixteen years, it is by no means 
too much to anticipate that they may bring double the price 
now obtained from them. 





* 
NOVELTIES IN PAPER. 
A correspondent wants to know if it is really true that car 
wheels are made of paper. The 


paper is subjected to enormous pressure, and inclosed between 


We can assure him that it is. 
thin plates of iron. Such wheels are found to have extraordi- 
nary elasticity and endurance, and are coming to be much 
used, not only in this country, but in Europe. The last nov- 
elty in the use of paper appears to be for chimney-pots. They 
are made in Breslau, and are light and durable. Before the 
paper pulp is moulded and compressed into the required shape, 
it is treated with chemicals which render it non-inflammable. 
Specimens of paper and cloth made from the California cactus 
were recently exhibited before the Maryland Academy of Sci- 
ences. The cactus grows abundantly in many of the Western 
States and Territories, and it is found on arid soil where nothing 
can be cultivated. The success that has been met with in 
making paper from this plant is so marked, that the business 
will probably be attempted on a large scale. 
——— 
Amon the recent publications of the Holbein Society is a 
set of fac simile reprints of the curious old wood-cuts by Hans 
Burgmair, entitled ‘*The Triumphs of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I.’’? Burgmair was a painter and engraver on wood, 
living in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the early 
part of his life he was the contemporary of Albert Durer, and 
it has sometimes been said that he was a pupil of that great 
artist ; but this appears to be doubtful. His works are charac- 
terized by force and a certain Gothic picturesqueness ; and in 
The 


drawing also is bold, powerful, and striking ; but the prevalent 


these engravings we see evidences of both qualities. 


harshness and ugliness of the designs will prevent their ever 
being favorites with the generality of modern art lovers. 
—— - 
GAIL HAMILTON writes a back hand, uses a lead pencil, 


and before her desk is a printed card, reading: ‘* Never depar 


| from the truth.’’ 
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MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

The growing interest in German and English literature is 
dealing heavy blows at the purists’ creed of vague generalities, 
and greatly helping to vivify the literary language. Guerrieri 
Gonzaga, Carducci, and Maffei have all done good work in 
this respect, and given to the Italian public the vigorous ren- 
derings of Goethe’s, Heine’s, and Schiller’s masterpieces. But 
a chapter might be awritten on the ‘delicate distresses’’ of 


minor translators. For instance, Signor Rotondi, in the pre- 


face to his version of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ bégs the in- 
dnigence of his readers for venturing on poetical rendering of 


” 


domestic scenes of ‘*so homely a character,’? and hopes that 
his anxiety to be faithful to the original will gain him forgive- 
ness for sometimes descending beneath the dignity of the poetic 
style. Yet the effort to cling to this dignity shackles the trans- 
lator at every step ; he seldom has the courage to use common 
terms for common things, and has perpetual recourse to peri- 
phrasis, in order to avoid simplicity. He renders ‘‘a sunny 
farm ’’ (of Grandpre) by the antiquated and classical co/fi aprici, 
and the local coloring and special charm of the whole poem 
alike disappear beneath a load of stilted, Latinized words. 
Foreign students of Italian literature are apt to feel exasperated 
when, in answer io their inquiries for Italian novels, they are 
offered that time-worn chef d@’euvre, Monzoni’s ‘ Promessi 
Sposi,’? which was probably one of their first Italian text 
books, and to wonder why the author was content with that 
one success in the field of romance, why he never followed it 
up by other tales. Yet that wonderful novel called such a 
hornet’s nest about Manzoni’s Lombard ears, that, after long 
contest with his critics, he thought it necessary to bring out a 
new edition with numerous verbal alterations. The purists had 
fallen foul of him for putting Lombard words and turns of 
speech in the mouths of his Lombard dramatis persone ; and 
then, when he made his Como peasants express themselves in 
Tuscan, the same critics accused him of pedantry. The conse- 
quence was that ever after, Manzoni devoted much of the 
energy that might have been better employed in the composi- 
tion of other masterpieces, to an interminable correspondence 
on the niceties of the Italian tongue, and fruitless endeavors to 
define where dialect ended and Za /ingua began. In those 
days, a Neapolitan, Marquis Basilio Puoti, one of Manzoni’s 
fiercest opponents, was a chief among the purists, and had 
founded a school of pure literature, which was much frequented 
by the studious youth of Naples, and was a pendent to the 
school of Padre Cesari in Lombardy. Its fundamental rule was 
that students should confine themselves almost exclusively to 
the study of the Trecentisti, and adopt these writers’ phrase- 
ology in their own compositions ; he who used most phrases 
being considered the best writer. 

The true art of Italian composition was supposed to consist 
in strict avoidance of all modes of expression used in every-day 
life, and, as a necessary consequence, all every-day events 
were banished themes. The severest blame that the marquis 
could find for a promising pupil, who had betrayed his master’s 


expectations by writing a modern tale in a natural, unaffected 
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style, was to exclaim with bitterness that the hero appeared to 
be drawn from life. ‘* He might be any young man of Naples ! 

“] 
The 


young student, now-a-days a famous man, and remarkable for 


I seem to see him, to hear his voice!’ And he repeated $ 


seem to see him,’’ in a tone of the strongest indignation. 


the directness and limpidity of his style, took a witty revenge 
for the failure of his first tale, by reading another the following 
week, which was a perfect mosaic of the fourteenth century 
phraseology, and obtained the full approbation of his pedantic 
instructor. 





-e 
THE NEWSPAPER BUSINESS. 

Here is how a brother journalist puts it: We suppose that 
many people think that newspaper men are persistent duns ; let 
a farmer place himself in a similar business position and see if 
he would not do the same. Suppose he raised one thousand 
bushels of wheat, and his neighbor should come and buy a 
bushel, and the price was a small matter of only two dollars or 
less, and the neighbor says, ‘I will hand you the amount in a 


’ 


few days.’’ As the farmer did not want to be small about the 
matter, he says all right, and the man leaves with the wheat. 
Another comes in the same way until the whole of the one 
thousand bushels of wheat are trusted out to one thousand dif.- 
ferent persons, and not one of the purchasers concerns himself 
about it, for it is a small amount that he owes the farmer, and 
of course that would not help him any. He does not realize 
that the farmer has frittered away all his large crop of wheat, 
and that its value is due him in a thousand little driblets, and 
that he is seriously embarrassed in his business because his 
debtors treat it as a little matter. But if all would pay him 
promptly, which they could do as well as not, it would be a 
very large amount to the farmer, and enable him to carry on 
his business without difficulty. The above comparison is too 
true of the difficulties that the newspaper man has to contend 


with. 


ae — 

THE revision of the New Testament is almost completed, 
and will probably be presented to Convocation in England next 
year. Already, it is nearly all printed, the two Universities 


having given £20,000 for the privilege of printing it, of which 


4 
they pay £2,000 yearly. Bishop Ellicott, the Chairman of the 
Advisers, who has presided for six hours daily for four days 
every three weeks, is said never to have once lost his temper or 
failed to carry his colleagues with him. The revision of the 
Old Testament will require about three years longer. 


— +@- — 


THE American Bible Society, which is constantly extending 


its grand work, is now publishing books at Constantinople, 
Beirut, Bremen, Berlin, Paris, Stockholm, Foochow, Shanghai, 
Lodiana, Lucknow, Yokohama, Bangkok, and Vienna. Some 
versions can be published cheaper at these points than in New 


York. 
ea witeas _ 
As 1T has been found in France that military matters cannot 
be kept secret from the keen eyes of the newspapers, a ‘* Bureau 
de la Presse’’ has been created by the Minister of War, which 


purports to give correct information. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

PAPER kegs for powder are coming into extensive use. 

THE London Graphic made one hundred per cent. profit the 
past year. 

SouTH AMERICAN newspapers look well when printed on 
wall paper. 

THE total number of books in the Astor Library was 177,387 
on the Ist of January. 

THE publication of Michelet’s correspondence is indefinitely 
postponed for family reasons. 

NEXT after journalism, says the Courier- Fournal, statesman 
ship is the meanest business known among men. 

Mr. FARJEON is in London correc ting the proof sheets of his 
Christmas story and attending to other literary work. 

A GERMAN translation of John Morley’s book on ‘* Compro- 
mise,’’ made by Dr. Haller, will shortly be published. 

THE United States Consul at Cardiff, Mr. Wirt Sykes, is 
compiling a book on Welsh legends, myths, fairy tales, and 
folk-lore. 

M. E. RoLuer, of Paris, has brought out, in Hebrew, the 
history of the Franco-German war and the two sieges of Paris 
in 1870-1. 

THE great library at Paris, the Bibliotheque Nationale, now 
contains more than 1,000,000 books and pamphlets, and g0,000 
manuscripts. 

PUNCH announces the publication of one hundred cartoons of 
Lord Beaconsfield, being caricatures which have appeared in 
its pages since its first publication. 

LorpD DUFFERIN is reported to have made, in the Dominion 
and in this country, numerous notes, from which a book will 
be prepared, to appear after his return to England. 

SOME men are always looking for something pointed in a 


newspaper; and yet, if their names are used to sharpen the 


points, they are too dull to see where the fun comes in. 

THE stupidity of their proof-reader must have cost Henry 
Holt & Co. a pretty penny, for they had to get out an entirely 
new edition of ** Maid Ellice’ 
the old for the new. 


’ and offer to exchange copies of 


THE literary papers of the late Lord Palmerston are under 
examination by Mr. John Sheehan, with the view of publishing 
such memorials of him, and personal observations made by 
him, as are suited for this purpose. 

JoserpH DONOHOE, a well-known citizen of San Francisco, 
has a library numbering about three thousand volumes of valu- 
able and costly books, the most notable work being the Halli 
well Shakspeare, in sixteen large folio volumes. 

THOSE newspapers which are too proud or too obstinate to 
retract any unjust or improper language which they have ad- 
mitted to their columns, should profit by the example of an ex- 
change, which gives notice as follows: If any subscriber finds 
a line in his paper that he does not like and cannot agree with, 
if he will bring his paper to the office and point out the offend- 
ing line, the editor will take his scissors and cut it out for him. 
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PETER THE GREAT, of Russia, was his own proof-reader. 
He must often have felt toward himself as if he would like to 
commit suicide. 

Mr. YuNG WING, the Chinese Commissioner of Education 
in the United States, has translated Dr. Theophilus Parsons’ 
‘* Law of Contracts’’ into Chinese. 

THE Panis Figaro prints what purports to be a Persian com- 
munication from the Shah, which, however, it does not attempt 
to translate, and returns profuse thanks for the distinguished 
honor which his Imperial Majesty has deigned to confer upon it. 

A ** LITERARY PRODUCTION COMMITTEE’’ has been orga- 
nized in London, the members of which propose to bring to 
light all those flowers who have blushed unseen hitherto by 
publishers. Taking the price George Eliot received for her 
** Romola,’’ $40,000, as a standard price for a first-class novel, 
they have arranged a schedule of prices to be paid for fiction in 
accordance with that. 

A FULL font of Japanese type comprises 60,000 characters, 
and when a compositor gets twenty-five or thirty wrong letters 
in a word, and the proof-reader overlooks them, they are 
scarcely ever noticed by the reader. The printer’s case is dis- 
tributed all around a big room, and when he is at work, run- 
ning from one box to another, he looks like an American base 
ball player making a home run. 

Mr. CHARLES Ross, chief of the Parliamentary reporting 
staff of the London 7imes, in giving evidence before a select 
committee of the House of Commons, which is considering the 
question of having an official report of the proceedings made, 
stated that he had been in the gallery fifty-eight years, for 
twenty-five of which he had been leader of the Zimes corps, 
which consists of fifteen men in the Commons alone. 

A NOVELTY in book binding, writes Mr. Garnett to the 
Library Fournal, turned up the other day in the library of the 


. 
British Museum. It was a book—‘* Phillip’s Voyage to Botany 
Bay, London, 1788 ”’ 


bound in kangaroo, which is often used 
in Australia for boots, but has not been thought to be durable 
enough for the binding of books. The binding of the volume 
in hand, however, is handsome and flexible, and if coeval with 
the volume, as it seemed to be, has worn remarkably well. 
THE task of writing the life of the late Bishop Selwyn, of the 
English Diocese of Lichfield, has been intrusted to Rev. H. W. 
Tucker, Assistant Secretary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the biographer of the late 
Bishop of Newfoundland, Dr. Edward Field, who was the 
compeer of Dr. Selwyn while the latter was serving for a quar- 
ter of a century as the first Bishop of New Zealand. 
ACCORDING to the Pharmacist, an ink that cannot be erased 
even with acids is obtained by the following receipt : To good 
gall ink add a strong solution of fine soluble Prussian blue in 
distilled water. This addition makes the ink, which was pre- 
viously proof against alkalies, equally proof against acids, and 
forms a writing fluid which cannot be erased without destruc- 
tion of the paper. The mk writes greenish blue, and turns 


black. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


NEW PAPERS. 
The Vidette is a tour-page weekly, six columns to the page, established 
at Vinita, Cherokee Nation, by Geo. W. McFarlin. 
up with Indian affairs, but does not neglect the current events of the day 


It is largely taken 


in all sections of the Umted States. 

At Bluffton, Ind., has been commenced the publication of the Green- 
back Times, a four-page weekly, four columns to the page. It is an ad- 
vocate of an illimitable issue of paper money by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The names of editors and publishers are withheld 

The Daily Reporter is the title of a daily morning newspaper, small in 
size but well filled with news, started at Meadville, Pa., by S. Longood. 
Byron Somes is the editor. It is independent in politics. 

The Argus, a small four-page weekly, three columns to the page, has 
been started at Lawrence, Kansas, by Hoadley & Blood, who propose to 
make their venture “‘a wide awake, literary newspaper; in politics, in- 
clining towards the Republican side.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Voltaire is the name of a new Parisian daily paper. 

T. Hawes has bought the Connellsville (Pa.) 7rzdune. 

‘The Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Leader has a new editor in C. Ben Johnson. 

Julius Battelle is the new editor of the Z7elegrafh, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Emily Faithful’s London paper has attained a circulation of 
50,000, 

Judge Martindale has taken editorial control of the Indianapolis 
Journal. 

The New York News, a penny daily afternoon paper, claims a circula- 
tion of 119,000. 

Miss Sue Beatty has taken editorial charge of the /ndependent Press, 
of Franklin, Pa. 

The Charleston (S. C.) Fournal of Commerce has suspended, after 
sinking $90,000. 

George P. Lathrop has taken the chief editor’s desk of the Boston 
Sunday Courier. 

Austria has forbidden the circulation, within her territory, of all Ger- 
man socialistic newspapers. 

A newspaper has already been started in the Island of Cyprus. It is 
called the Cyprus Chronicle. 

The Sultan has authorized the publication of a new European paper, 
the Constantinople Messenger. 

J. R. Durborow has assumed the editorial management of the Green- 
back Nationalist, of Huntingdon, Pa. 

O. D. Goodenough has sold his interest in the Mansfield (Pa.) Adve r- 
tiser to his former partner, A. L. Lewis. 

S. Bachrach has left the editorial chair of the San Francisco Yewish 
Chronicle. A. Seeligshon is his successor. 

‘The name of Secretary of the Interior Schurz is still announced in the 
St. Louis Westliche Poste as one of its editors. 

The Blair County (Pa.) Grand Jury has signed the bills charging the 
Altoona 7rtéune with libcling Thomas R. Greevy. 

‘The authorities of Birmingham, England, have taken steps for the sup- 
pression of street cries, including those of new sboys. 

John Y. Foster, formerly of the Newark (N. J.) Courier, has taken a 
position in Frank Leslie’s publishing house, New York. 

The York (Pa.) Evening Record has resumed publication, under the 
proprietorship of A. Birn Hirsh, formerly of Lancaster, Pa. 

Miss Sue H. Claggett, daughter of the late editor of the Keokuk (Iowa) 
Constitution, succeeds her father in the editorship of that paper. 

D. W. Bartlett, “‘ Von,”’ for twenty-two years the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Springfield (Mass.) Repud/ican, has abandoned journal- 
istic work to become Secretary to the Chinese Embassy. 
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The Matrimonial Reveilie is the name of a new monthly published at 
Staffordsville, Va. It is devoted to courtship and marriage. 

Henry R. Smith, for six years one of the reportorial staff of the Boston 
Journal, has been appointed a paymaster in the United States navy. 

There are one hundred and four newspaper and other literary journals 
in North Carolina. Upon these nearly two hundred editors are engaged. 

Ezra D. Parker has bought the Juniata (Pa.) Tribune for $1,752, and 
will, in connection with Assemblyman ‘I. D. Garman, conduct it as a 
Democratic paper. 

The News, of Milton Grove, Pa., has been consolidated with the 
Mount Joy (Pa.) Star, under the title of the Star and News. J.B. Mis- 
simer is the proprietor. 


The Bordentown (N. J.) Register celebrates its twenty-eighth year by 


the introduction of a large cylinder press in one of the handsomest coun 
. 


try offices in New Jersey. 

John F. Trow, printer and publisher of the New York City Directory, 
has made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors. His liabilities 
are $217,368; assets, $141,000. . 

Congressman Brentano, of Illinois, has sued the Chicago Neue Freie 
Presse for libel, with damages assessed at $12,500, for intimating that he 
had accepted a bribe for furthering a bill to pay District of Columbia 
bonds. 

Herr Zonnerman, editor of the Frank/orter-Zeitung, has been elected 
a member of the German Reichtag, which is a great improvement on 
being sent to a German prison, the hard fortune of too many German 
editors. 

Henry Watterson, of the Louisville (Ky.) Courter-Fournal, formally 
denies, in the columns of his paper, the report that he is a candidate for 
Secretary of the United States Senate. He says he does not want that or 
any other office. 

Mr. Forbes, the noted London News correspondent, has, after all, de- 
cided to give up lecturing, for the press. 
Daily Ne 
the United States has been indefinitely postponed. 


He has gone to Cyprus for the 
, and will remain there for a considerable time. His tour in 

The New York Sun cleared last year $117,000, and this shows that it 
is making hay while the sun shines, It is reported, and generally be- 
lieved, that the Philadelphia Ledger cleared $400,000, while the general 
impression is that the Baltimore Su cleared $132,000. 

S. Chew, of the Camden (N. J.) Press, has bought the Standard, of 
The Standard is the Re- 
publican organ of Salem County, and was conducted since 1872 by S. W. 


Salem, N. J., at assignee’s sale, for $14,000. 


Miller, who bought it for $8,400, and made it an influential journal in 
New Jersey political affairs 

The Petersburg (Va.) /ndex-Appeal corrects the Augusta (Ga.) Chro- 
nicle’s statement that only four Southern cities have more than one 
morning paper. It says: ‘‘ There is more than one, for instance, at 
Petersburg, at Lynchburg, at Norfolk, at Portsmouth, in Virginia, and 
more than one at Raleigh, N. C.”’ 

The stock of the Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette and Bulletin has been 
purchased by Colonel Sallada, a Democrat, and Jacob Tame, of Mary- 
land, a Republican. The management of the paper will continue in the 
hands of Mr. Charles E. Fritcher, who announces that the paper will, as 
heretofore, be independently Republican in its politics. 

The Pittsburgh Sunday Leader distributes its issue, in the absence of 
Sunday trains, by a very ingemous railroad velocipede. It was only in- 
tended to carry one man and about two hundred and fifty pounds of 
papers , but a few Sundays ago three men started on it with one hundred 
and sixty pounds, and made twenty-six miles at an average of ten miles 
an hour. 

A new weekly publication, entitled the American Correspondence, 
has appeared in New York. It is printed in French and English, and in- 
tended principally for business men. It belongs to that class of journal- 
ism which formerly flourished in Europe at a time when business men 
were glad to catch the fleeting news from cabinets and governments on 


fly sheets, printed on one side only. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Sareli’s Expiation. A Russian Story. Translated from the French by 
Henry Greville. By Mary Neal Sherwood. T. B. Peterson & Co. 
Philadelphia. 

We have here a really powerful novel, alive throughout with a keen 
dramatic interest. What adds to the enjoyment of the well-told story is 
that the scenes and characters are entirely new to the major portion of 
American readers. The author is entirely familiar with Russian habits, 
customs, and modes of thought, affording an insight into the domestic 
life of the subjects of the Czar, to be found in few other works, and in 
none of them set forth as pleasingly. Russia presents a rich field for the 
pen of a writer of romances, so keenly observant and so happy in repro- 
ducing his observations as is Henry Greville. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The September number of LipAincott’s presents a series of seasonable 
and delightful mental repasts. Just such articles as are wanted for the 
waning summer by all cultivated and appreciative readers are provided 
by competent hands. Edward C. Bruce describes ‘“‘ Kashmir ;"’ and a 
lady recites, ina fresh manner, “‘ A Visit tothe Desert of Sahara ;’’ ‘‘ The 
Boy on a Hill’’ is an amusing story from the practical pen of Mary 
Dean; ‘‘ An Egyptian Annual Fair, that of Tantah,’’ is pictured in a 
graphic manner by an officer of the United States Navy; ‘‘ His Great 
Deed’ is a vigorous and masterly short story, by that most impressive 
of our lady authors, Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis ; 
tinues her new serial, ‘‘ Through Winding Ways.”’ 
John B. Tabb are the poets of the September number 
Sonia. A Russian Story. By Henry Greville 

French by Mary Neal Sherwood. T. B 

adelphia. 


Miss Olney con- 


Mrs. Moulton and 


Translated from the 
Peterson & Brothers. Phil- 


When the Messrs. Peterson undertake to do anything, they do it with 
a thoroughness that compels admiration. Having decidedto place Ame- 
rican readers in possession of the fascinating novels of Greville as 
fast as they appear in their original language, they are carrying forward 
that difficult work with an intelligent energy worthy of all praise. ‘‘ So- 
nia’’ fully bears out the expectations that its bare announcement raised 
It is a weirdly charming book, permeated with the strange, semi-barbaric 
traits of real life in Russia. Dealing mainly with the domestic life of the 
humble classes of the Czar’s subjects, the forcible novel portrays the 
condition of those that once were serfs, in colors more glowing than have 
ever been attempted by the few writers who have touched a highly inter- 
esting subject, of which we, of America, know so little. ‘'Tothose familiar 
with any one of Henry Greville’s books, it is not necessary to say that 
“*Sonia”’ contains an artistically constructed plot, and is replete with 
finely drawn characters. Mrs. Sherwood’s translation is an exception- 
ally happy one. She has preserved the spirit and flavor of the French in 
pure, vigorous English. 

Potter's American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. 

A pleasing variety characterizes the contents of the September issue of 
Potter’s, which is steadily advancing ina well-deserved popularity. Jas 
Grant Wilson, a writer well known to fame, contributes ‘“ English Bible 
Translations ;"’ ‘* Pen, Press, and Pencil Sketches,’’ are furnished by 
the accomplished author of the ‘‘ Cobweb Papers ;’’ E. L. Bangs pre- 
sents a humorous article ‘‘ On the Inscrutable Ways of Hens ;’’ the Rev. 
E. B “Who Killed the Logan 
Family ?”’ “* Hearts vs and ‘* Herbert Orton,”’ 


Raffensperger answers the question: 
Diamonds,”’ two capital 
serial stories, are carried forward, growing in interest as they advance. 
As usual, the illustrations form a leading and attractive feature. They 
comprise a view of Harrisburg, fac similes of Wycliffe’s Bible, pictures 
of ancient musical instruments, the Chester Valley, and the connecting 
bridge, Fairmount 
The Penn Monthly. Philadelphia. 
This solid periodical contains, in its current issue, a paper on the late 
“Henry Armitt Brown ;”’ an article on the “ Poetry of the Turkish Peo- 
ples ;"’ another on the “‘ Organization of Charity in Philadelphia,”’ well- 
digested book reviews, and a summary of the events of the month. 


Penn Monthly Association 
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Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones, Charles W. 

Frost, and Mrs. S. A. Shields. 

The oldest and best of the fashion’s megazines—the Lady's Book, par 
excellence—is fully up to its own high standard in the issue for Septem- 
ber. All that is worth knowing about the very latest fashions is imparted 
by means of double-page illuminated engravings, upwards of a score of 
wood-cuts, and abundant letter-press explanations. The miscellaneous 
reading matter, made up of well-written short stories, pleasing poems, 
brilliant sketches, valuable recipes, and rational amusements for parlor 
and nursery. 

The Phrenological Yournal and Science of Lealth 

New York. 

The Health Reformer 


The Printer’s Miscellany. 


S. R. Wells & Co 


Pattle Creek, Mich. 
St. John, N B 
The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 
The Printers’ Register. London. 
London. 

La Typologie- Tucker. 
The Australian Typographical Fourna/. 


The Press News. 


Paris, 


*@e -- 


OBITUARY. 


O. V. Shearer, one of the editorial staff of the Times, of New Orleans, 
died in that city, of yellow fever, at the beginning of this month, Septem- 
ber. He was a native of Alabama, but resided the greater part of his 
life in Mississippi. He was at one time connected with the Vicksburg 
Herald, and was the Vicksburg correspondent of the New York Hera/d. 


He was unmarried, and leaves a widowed mother. 


R. A. Thompson, one of the proprietors of the Memphis Ava/anche, 
died in Memphis, of yellow fever, on September 6th, aged thirty-eight 
years. He commenced his journalistic career on the New York Sua, 
under Moses Y. Beach, in 1862. 
dent of the New York //era/d. 
the Avalanche. 


In 1864 he went South as a correspon- 
In 1868 he first became connected with 
In 1870 he purchased an interest in that paper and be- 
came its business manager. He was postmaster at the time of his death. 
When the yellow fever assumed an epidemic form in his city, he tele- 
graphed to Washington for tents, and exerted himself energetically in 
forming a camp for the preservation of the health of his fellow-citizens. 

Advices by late English mails announce the death, at the ripe old age 
of seventy-six years, of Mrs. Thomas Mortimer, who, in the opinion of 
the Pall Mail Gazette, had more juvenile readers than any contemporary 
writer. She was born in 1802, began publishing juvenile works about 
1835, and was the widow of Rev. Thomas Mortimer. Her works had an 
immense circulation, not only in England but in Australia and other colo- 
nies, and many of them were republished in America in Sunday school 
libraries 


Sesides the ‘‘ Peep of Day,”’ she wrote ‘‘ Line Upon Line,” 
‘* Precept Upon Precept,” “‘ Light in the Dwelling’’ (1846); ‘‘ Near 
” (1848), of which 18,000 
were sold; *‘ Far Off: or, Asia and Australia Described ;”" ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Mother,”’ ‘‘ The Night of Toil,’ ‘‘ Here a Little, and There a Lit- 
tle,” and ‘* Reading Without Tears.”’ 


Home: or, The Countries of Europe Described’ 


Samuel Roland Crocker, the founder of the Liferary World, died in 
South 


Boston, and a graduate of Bowdoin College. 


Joston on August 22d, aged forty-one years. He was a native of 
His literary tendencies as- 
serted themselves even in college days, and to some extent drew him 
aside from the general curriculum 
Charleston, S.C Jecoming a student 
of law, he entered on the practice of his profession at Fryeburg, Me., 
but gave that up at the outbreak of the war, in which he served « 
unteer. 


He began life as a journalist, first in 
, and afterward in Portland, Me 


a vol- 
Having married, he returned, at the end of a short term of ser- 
vice, to Fryeburg, but soon sought a wider field, and was admitted to the 
bar in Boston in 1863. The attractions of literary work were again too 
strong for him, and doing much work as a publisher's reader and news- 
paper writer, he entered his final profession of publisher and editor in 


1870. 

















PRINTERS’ 


NEW PATENTS GRANTED. 


The following patents for inventions connected with printing and the 
auxiliary arts have recently been issued by the United States Patent 
Office to the parties named : 

Parer FotpinG MAcutines (204,772).—Wm. Spalckhaver, Brooklyn, 
assighor to R. Hoe & Co., New York city. 
820).—Henry A. Hempel, Buffalo, N. Y., as- 
signor of one-half his right to Joseph A. Dingens, same place 
57).—John W. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa 
Edwin 


Printers’ Quorns (204, 
FounTAIN Pens (204,8 
204,573). 
Hafely, New York city, assignors to Pott, 


Edward R. Young, and 


Young & Co., 


300K HoLpers (| Young, 
Frederick E. 
same place. 

INKING APPARATUS FOR PRINTING PRESSES (204,900).—W. P. Kidder, 
Mass. 

300K BINDINGS (205,095).—George B. Huntington, Theresa, 
C. H. Houghton, Metuchen, N. J. 
Meadville, Pa. 


300K SupporRTS (265,156).—Josiah S. Turner, Dayton, Ohio, assignor 


Jamaica Plains, 
ss 
assignor of one-half his right to 

Biank Books (205,137).—Jas. W. H. Reisinger, 


of one-half his right to H. R. Groneweg, same place 


F. Hub- 


bard, Plainfield, N. J., assignor to himself and Charles Potter, Jr., same 


INKING APPARATUS FOR PRINTING Macutnes (205,189).—Jas 
place. 

—Amandus Henning, New York, as- 
Srooklyn, N. Y 
.—Marcus H. Rogers, Great 


STEREOTYPE BLocks (205,268) 
signor of one-half his right to Daniel S. De Vinne, 

NEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINES (305,301) 
Mass. 


PRINTING PRESSES (205,357). 


Barrington, 
R. 1, 


Piper, 


om .. 

Paper RutinG MACHINES (205,502 
Mass. 

WEIGHING ATTACHMENTS FOR PEN anp Pencit HoLpers 
Charles C. Redmond, San Jose, 
Wm. H. Henderson, same place. 

MACHINES FOR CuTTING PAPER (205,5 


B. Cottrell, Westerly, 


).—Edwin J. Springfield, 


Cal., assignor of one-half his right to 


27).—Louis P. Cohen, New York 
city, assignor to Jacob Cohen, same place 

C. Haviland, 
MACHINES FOR CANCELING 
205,802).—William H 


New South Wales. 
AND REGISTERING LETTERS AND 
Lytle and Richard Crocker, 


PENCILS (205,797).—E. Sydney, 
PosTaL 
Carbs Des Moines, 
lowa. 

CopyinG Presses (205,862),—John Hill, Columbus, Ga 
—Walter B. Keighton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Charles S. Westcott, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Griprer Morions FoR PRintING MACHINES (206,131).—George 
assignor to R. Hoe & Co., New York city. 

Type-Writinc \—Benj. F. 
Water, Neb. 

Matt 
bp. <. 

Pencit SHARPENING Devices (206,17 


Af 


ENVELOPES (205,869 


Types (205,986). 


Pres 


ton, Brooklyn, 


MACHINES (206,160) Bellows, Weeping 


BaG FASTENERS (206 ~George H. Payman, Washington, 


,169) 


—Wnm. Haskell, Chicago, 





JEHU JEHIAH, 
Dealer in 
Fine Groceriss, &c., 
To be sold for 
HARD or SOFT MONEY! 


Cut No. 3003, (mortised). Price $1.0 


CIRCULAR. 
MONTHLY PRICE LIST. 


PAPER. 

SR. wok 5:0 te ae ee oe 
Plate. int eae ee 
Engine "Sized ‘Ww ritings . es ° 
Colored Mediums. as os R ° 

Colored Double Mediums . “ae eo. eS ne ee 
No 1 Sized and Super Calendered Book, white and tint. 
Super. Sized and Super Calendered Book, white & tint. 
Fine Book, white and tinted 

Rag News, No. 1. 
Straw and Wood N 
Bleached Manilla, 
Ordinary Manilla 
Straw Wrapping. . . 
Glazed Hardware... . 
Unglazed Hardware, . 
Tissue Manilla, 24x36. : 
Tissue White, 20x30... ....... bn lane ins "7" 35 
per ton. 


Jews .. 


No.1 


00 


Binder’s Boards, extra, 
“ Pr 


oo 


PAPER STOCK. 
White Rags . . 
Mill assorted W hite R: Ags : 
No. 1 White Shirt Cuttings . 
No. 2 White Shirt Cuttings . 
No. 1 Cotton Canvas . 
No. 2 ee 
No. 1 Linen Canvas 
Blues and Thirds. . 
Colors De Oe Sie, we 
Jute Butts. .... 
Gunny Bagging. . . 
Kentucky Bagging . 
Manilia Rope. . . 
Soft Woolens.... 
Hard Woolens. . 
White Shavings... .. 
Solid ewes vee 
Prints. . . 
Manilla Enve lope C uttings . 
No. 1 Manilla . ‘ ‘ 
Straw Board C uttings 
sinder’s Board Cuttings Ae are 
Common Papers. ........-. 


CHEMI( 
currency , .. «+s. 
Red Star . 


ALS. 
Aluminous Cake, 
Alum, Concentrated, 
Alum, lump, currency 
Alum, ground, currency 

Alum, pote ash, currency 

Alum, porous, currency. . 
Anti-Chlosine . . s+: 
Bleaching Powder... . 
Caustic Soda, gold , , 
China Clay, English, ‘ton. 

” “Giet, CUmPOney... . «2» 
American, @ ton, currency . 
South Carolina Clay, ®@ ton . 
Terra Alba, English, @ ton, 

oe - E. 


“e 


best white 


#@ ton 


y 


V. Brand, 
American, # ton. . 
Prussiate of Potash, yellow.. . a 
Bichrome of Potash, Scotch, currency . 
Copperas, American, prime , 
Extract Logwood.. . 
Orange Mineral, gold 
Rosin, — ained . 
Rosin, No 2. 
Rosin, No. e. 
Rosin, Pale 
Sal Soda, currency A 
Soda Ash, caustic, for 48 
Soda Ash, carb., gold ‘ 
Soda Ash, refined, for 48 ? 
Spanish Brow OS ss ; 
Sugar of Lead, white ‘ 
orown . 
Sulphuric Acid a 
Ultramarine Blue, gold 
Venetian Red, American. 
eee > 
slue Vitriol : » 
Yellow Ochre, American. . 
French, gold . 


® cent., gold. 


cent., gold 


@ tI 
(@90 


@6o 


Coro w 


ont 
wu 


> 


OWA DN WL 


ee ae 


a) 
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BOOKBINDERS’ MATERIALS. 
Colored Roans, ® dozen 
= Skivers, 
3ark Sheep, 
** Fleshes, 
“* Skivers, o- > de 2 
English Paste gr. Skive rs, @ dozen a 
Hard gr. « ees @ 
English and German Colored Calf, 2. dozen 
German Bock Leather, ° 
Foreign Turkey gr. Morocco, 
Russia Leather, @ skin...... 
American Cowhide, @ skin. . 
Alum Dressed Skins, @ dozen. . > 
Plain and Colored Chamois, @ kip of 3 30 skins. Be 
American and English Book Cloth, ® om of 
(prices governed by the color). . 
Imported Marble Papers, @ ream... . 
Colored Lining P. apers, eee eee 
Irish Linen Thread, @ hb. seiielitees to No.). . 
Best Tar Boards, @ Es 6 « win ee oes 
Jest Cloth *“* = 


“ 


38 yards ; 


CASE PRINTING INKS. 
Red, quick drying, a th. 

slue 
Green, 
Black “ “ 
Quick Drying Varnish, @ Pee 

LEATHE R BEL TING. 


per foot. Inch s, 


“ “<< 


Price per foot. 
9 cents co 8 8 42 cts. 
12 oe ae ee ee 45 
Is ‘a oe . 51 
15 2684468 49 6 57 
21 
24 
27 
30 
33 
36 


39 





FOUNDERS AND PRINTERS.—ORIGINAL COP- 
prices, 
and German book and news fonts, with ac- 
from Pearl to Pica, inclusive. Also, type 
and Oriental fonts cast to any height. Spe- 
Apply to F. F. MAY (late C. 
W. C., England 


) TYPE 


| per Matrices (strikes or drives) supplied at very moderate 


for cash, of Roman, Italics, 
cents, etc., in complete sets, 
of Russian, Greek, Hebrew, 
« ‘‘ me limited to dona fide purchasers. 
D. May), 28 John Street, Bedford Row, London, 








‘*EUREKA” COPY HOLDER. 


Boston, April 18, 1878. 
To whom it may concern: 
This is to certify that H. C. Mill’ EUREKA COPY HOLDER 
has been introduced in our composing room and is giving complete satis- 
faction ; 


Foreman Boston Daily Globe. 
ee Journal. 
Herald. 
ost. 
Daily Advertiser. 
Daily Traveller. 


“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 


“ “ 


Ost PH S. COLEMAN, os Mudge & Sons. 

A. HOLLAND. Ass’t Foreman J. Wilson & Sons, Cambridge. 
“ROWELL, Ass’t Foreman Rand & Avery, printers to the State. 
FRANK GIL ES, Music Printer, Court Avenue. 

“Also endorsed by the fi lowing well-known gentlemen : 

M. R. WALSH, President Typographical Union, No. 13. 

JOHN H. O'DONNELL, Sec. and Treas. Inter. Typographical Union. 
WILLIAM TURNER, Foreman Ledger, Philadelphia, 

W. W. BELL, a Inquirer, - 
JOHN W. BAILEY, a Record, " 
S. E. MORRIS, - North American, “‘ 
C. J. RIDING, . Bulletin, 


PRICE, 20c. BY MAIL, 25c. 
FOR SALE BY 


RR. 8S. MENAMIN, 
617 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


159 


ANTED—A SITUNTION AS LOCAL 
city, or general editor on acountry, paper. 


PICKWICK,” New York city. 


EDITOR ON A 
Address *‘ SAMUEL 





ANTED—AN INDEPENDENT 
weekly newspaper and job office. 
j.Jj.,”’ Patereoa, N. J. 


OR DEMOCRATIC 
The West preferred. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ J 





WO YOUNG MEN, PRACTICAL PRINTERS, DESIRE TO 

purchase a newspaper in a live, growing town, where not much cash 
will be required. Best references given. Address ‘“‘ E, H. P. & BRO., 
Circucar office. 





ITUATION WANTED 

sober job printer. 
partments of the trade. 
Lock Box 281, 


COMPETENT, EXPERIENCED, 
Can fill satisfactorily one or all mechanical de- 
Country preferred. Address ‘‘ PRIVATE,” 


Duncannon, Pa. 





ANTED—AN ESTABLISHED DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY 

and job office in a good town of a Middle or Western State, for 
which a fair cash price will be paid and early possession asked. Address 
**D.S. BONSALE,” 167 Forest Street, Baltimore, Md. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

papers in one hour—over two a second—is matchless. The use of 
every Drop-Cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of REV. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. “Perpetual Rights are now only one 
cent for every address in the weekly average of addresses. Best Drop- 
Cut Mailers, $12 each 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT Pt BLISHERS’ 





PRICES, BY 


R. S&S. MENAMIN, 


518, 517 and 8519 Minor St, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 

Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions, and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Imitations of Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Price, $10. 


Engravings, 
Pages, etc. 
HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens: 


Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of Examples of 


containing 


arranged for the assistance of Master 
By Oscar H. Har- 
$5.00. 


Letter-Press Job Printing, 


Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. 


pel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 


$5.20. 


By mail, 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: 
Letter-Writers, Authors, 


for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


designed for 
Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
With an Appendix, con- 
taini.g Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
John Wilson. 
and printed on tinted paper ; 
Price, $2.00, By 


of Proof-sheet, etc Twentieth Edition, re- 


vised, enlarged, and improved, just 
published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 


mail, $2.20, 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as Complete Instructions for Apprentices. 

With several Useful Tables, 

Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 

MacKellar. Eleventh Edition, Revised 

$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide 
By Thomas Lynch. 


Numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Thomas 


and Enlarged. Price, 


for Compositors and 


Pressmen. Price, $1.25. By mail, $1.37 
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ROWLAND WHITMAN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of all varieties of 


Glazed, Plated, Enameled and Fancy Papers 


RELIEFS, PICTURES, BORDERS, LACES, etc. 
126 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





8@- Orders by mail attended to promptly. “@a 


CIRCULAR. 


WI. EZ. CANTLIN, 
8. E, COR. SIXTH & MINOR STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


BOOK STAMPS AND DIES. 


Bookbinders’ Tools of every description on hand 





and made to order. 





LITHOGRAPHY FOR THE TRADE, 


BY THE 


Oldest Lithographic Establishment in the Country. 





Correspondence of Printers and Stationers invited. 


THOMAS HUNTER, 
716 FILBERT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


bye 
a 


celts hh BA. 





PHILADELPHIA. 





EL ‘MCCARTER, 


(Successor to JOHN JONES,) 


BOOK BINDER and PAPER RULER, 


712 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Printers who have Constitutions or other jobs bound in cloth, can save 
the expense of Electrotypes for side titles, by sending to me, as 
I have a large stock of Brass Type for that purpose. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 





W.C. HAMILTON & CO.., 
(RIVERSIDE MILLS,) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE GLAZED COVER PAPERS, 


13 Colors; Size, 20x25; weighs 23 and 33 Ibs. to the Ream. 
OFFICE, 710 SANSOM ST., PHILA. 





83 Special inducements offered to large buyers. Send for prices. “@& 


CHARLES McILVAINE & CO., 


1110 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Manufacturers and Proprietors of 


Mcllvaine’s Patent Printers’ Copying Inks, all colors. 


a3 ALL GOODS WARRANTED. “Ga 





Best Copyable Inks, all colors. . . ... . . $5 and $6 per Ib. 





ENGRAVER’S MODEL CABINET, ’*% 


Contains § Tools, Pad and Shade, with Book of Instructions 
for engraving and drawing on wood. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, NO. 1, $500 | PRICE, COMPLETE, NO. 2, $3.75 





IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR 
sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 
, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 





ATENT READY CUT BLANKS FOR 


ELECTION STICKERS. 


JAMES ARNOLD, 522 Minor Street, Phila 
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ALM. Collins, Son & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND GARB BOARDS, 


FOR 


PRINTERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE: 
18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. and 9 DECATUR ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO,, 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 





The celebrated Bronzes of Geo. Meter & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs a 
trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty-five 
per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their agent 
in Philadelphia, R.S. MENAMIN. 





Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 





The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 


Factrorirs—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 














WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &c., 


Dudetetinitnathes AR. 


‘** LIBERTY ”’ 


Treadle Job Printing Presses. 


World's Fair Premiums ; Philadelphia, 1876; 
Santiago, Chile, 1875; Manchester, 
1875; Vienna, 1873; London, 
1862; Paris, 1867 & 1875, 


Speed 1000 to 2000 per hour. 


NEW SIZES AND REDUCED PBICES OF THE LIBERTY. 
No. 2. —Ins. Chase, 7x11, with Card Drop, Bars. Fo’ n, $s. Box. $6 00 





No. 2A.— - Qx13, 25. 6 00 
No.3. — “ 10X15, 300. “ 25. “ 7 50 
No.4: — wes 13X19, mm © 25. ** 1000 


Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 3 Chases, 2 sets of Roller Stocks, 1 
Roller Mould, 1 Hand Roller, and 2 Wrenches, go with each Press 
The LIBERTY is the only treadle printing press in the world which 

sustained its reputation as a first-class machine, by ma aintaining its ori- 

vinal parts and peculiar exceliencies, while other competitors have 

Chesell, and still labor, on imaginary and seeming “ improvements,”’ 

making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imper- 

fections of their presses, and making it next to impossible for sooo 
to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. With the 

LIBERTY an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that, in case of 

accident, exact fitting parts can be furnished. During these many years 

the LIBERTY has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualities as 

a compact, durable, and simple machine. Whenever placed in com- 

petition with other machines, it has unhesitatingly been pronounced un- 

equaled in every respect. 

The specimen printing executed on the LIBERTY, and exhibited at 
the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the she ape of print- 
ing turned out on any other machine in existenc e, as regards evenness of 

color, impression without indentation, and marvelous perfection in 
register. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


F. M. WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 


JESSUP & MOORE, 





Paper Manufacturers, 


BOOK AND NEWS PRINTING, 
MANILLA, HARDWARE, 


AND 


WRAPPINC PAPERS, 
| OF VARIOUS QUALITIES, OM HAND OR MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 


eo 
CASH PAID FOR RAGS, COTTON WASTE, &c. 


ee oe 


Paper Warehouse, No. 27 North Sixth Street. 


Rag Warehouse, Nos. 526 and 528 East North Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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ESTABLISHED 1849. 


SAMUEL BINGHAM'S SONS, 


31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTER'S ROLLERS, 


AND OF THE 


“Old Fashioned” and “Star” Roller Compositions. 


The OLD FASHIONED isa «? slue and molasses ’’ Composition, that has been many years in use by the printers of the country. It is 


the best Composition in the world, and warranted to work any ink in any weather. It wid? mot recast, and must be used while fresh. 


PRICE 15 CENTS PER POUND. 





The STAR is a “ patent’? Composition of our own make, that never dries, skins over, shrinks, or cracks. It 1s not so well adapted for use in 
damp locations, as the OLD FASHIONED, but is valuable for dry climates. There is none better in the market 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


-=_-o- 


~~ Cash must accompany all orders, or the goods will be sent C. O. D., and the cost of collection charged to the person ordering. <@& 





ESTABLISHED 1865. 


GODFREY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRIN TER’S ROLLERS, 


Composed of INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SACCHARINE, and CHEMICALS, combined in such a manner as to make a perfect roller in 
every respec t 


The rollers do not shrink, crack, or run down; are tough and elastic ; retain their suction and elasticity, and have a smooth surface. Work 


well in wet and dry weather, on all kinds of presses 


COMPOUND SOLD AT 25 CENTS PER POUND. 
ROLLERS CAST AT 30 oe = 
Sen oo 


me THE INDIA RUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND NEVER FAILS TO GIVE SATISFACTION, -@ 


—_> + <a -* > 


MANUFACTORY, 325 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


M. S. BULELEY. J. G. DITMAN. 


J.C. DITMAN & CO., 
Wholesale Paper and Rag: Warehouse 


30, 32 & 34 S. SIXIH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE LARGEST STOCK AND GREATEST VARIETY OF 
LEDGER, BOND, WRITING, RULED, 
BOOK, PRINTING, WRAPPING, 
PLATE, AND POSTER PAPERS 


IN THE CITY. 








j= Orders for any kind of PAPER Solicited. “@y 


J.G. DITMAN & CO. 





W. D. WILSON & (0., 
PRINTING INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 


325 PEARL STREET, (Harper's Building), 


NEW YORE. 


W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 


used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 
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THE “CEM” 


Paper and Gard Gutter, 


The most simple and perfect 
Hand Machine made. 


ae 4 |Z IT IS STRONGER THAN ANY OTHER HAND 
a tal ne ee CUTTER. 


The strain in cutting is outside of the frames, and is directly 
up And down, instead of crossways ; therefore, no 
braces between side-frames are required. 


Price, 30 inch. (weight, boxed, 1,200), $175 
a " " 1,500 225 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HOWARD TRON WORKS, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Orders received, and supplied promptly, by 


R. S: MENAMIN, 
> 517 & 519 MINOR STREET, 
— : PHILADELPHIA. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R, 5, MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
NO. 517 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


every DescRiPron oF MACHINE, WORK. Prony succor. 


PRINTERS’ WORE A SPECIALTY, 














ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED, REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 
RB. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 
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WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 


141N. 1 IN. TRON 


14% Im. 


14m. 1 IN. rrow 


14 me. 


1m. 141. 1 IN. mon 


ee ee tes 


1 IN. RON 


14m. 


14 Im. 


114 1. 1 IN. TRON 


1% IN. 


Ne eS ee 


v4 
YPre 


OKRAAMAP KY 


Pair of Twin Ohases, with Barr. 
Size Pair, over all. 


ep Fs 


S2APa, 


Size of Pair, over all. 


Pair of Twin Chases. 

Size each, inside. 
1 x 8% 
18 x10% 
2 x12X% 
23%, x 15 
2614 x 18% 
2935 x 21% 
32 x 23 
35 x25 
38 x27 


Bize each, inside, 
15 x 8% 
18 x10% 
22 x12% 
23% x 15 
26‘ x 18% 
2934 x 21% 
82 x23 
35 x25 
38 =x 274 


Book or Shifting-Bar Ohase. 


Zz 
ore. 2 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5, 
6 
7 
8. 
9 


Size each, over all, 


Size each, over all. 
x 21 15 


Size each, over all. 


Size each, inside. 
15 x19 
18 x23 
22 x27 
23% x 31% 
26', x 3944 
291, x 4444 
82 x48 
385 x52 
88 =x 57 


Skeleton Ohase. 

Bize each, inside. 
15 x19 
18 x23 
22 x27 
23% z 31% 
2644 x 2945 
2934 x 4455 
32 x48 
85 x52 
38 «Ox 57 


News Chase. 

Bize each, inside. 
x19 
25 18 x23 
29 22 x27 
34 23% x 31% 
42 26% x 3914 

29' x 4449 
32 x48 
35 x52 
37 x57 


Price, pair. 
$10 00 
11 00 


Price, pair. 
$12 00 
13 00 

14 00 

15 00 

16 50 

18 00 

19 50 

21 50 

23 00 


Price each. 
$4 50 


Price each. 
$5 00 

6 00 

7 00 

8 00 

9 00 

10 00 

11 00 

12 00 

13 00 


aa 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES. 


OD Ls 
PAIR OF 


Moco 


3 


NEWS CHASE. 


Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 cents per inch. Side and Foot Sticks are made, unless otherwise ordered, 114 in. shorter than inside measure. 
ment of the Chase with which they go.—In ordering, give the kind uf Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width 
of crossbars ——When Chas°s are ordered to be made HEAvieR than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made. 


R. Ss. MENAMIN, 6517 & 519 Minor St., Phila. 


TERMS CASH. 












































Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 
BRD 26 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 
Galleys sometimes project and make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


Single Column, 3} x23} inches inside............ .- $2 00 | Double Column, 6}x 23} inches inside........ osee- $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Se Is nd benn bsevenncnescccdeoentce $2 00 | 12x18 inches inside..... ee ae piwdtvesb ear eer $3 50 
8} x13 sah sae TP eee ee ee ee eee 2 50 | 14x20 _ «= "pha oa AGREES T SAN a> sa euehos 4 00 
10 x16 | epee < 8 acu be Reagan earceauiiel 3 00 | 15x22 cas ened eS eyes Bora 4 50 
BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides...............-++ hicdkba cee senso eee $4 50 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 








Single Column, 34x 23} inches inside ............... $2 75 | Double Column, 6} x 233 inches inside............ $3 25 





All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


| Manufactured and for sale by Wc &- | $15, S17 & S19 Minor Street, 4 
Qe ieannatnatis y $$ $$$ 








——=FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS— 























a ee ee << oe <<” ll ea me 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARBNISHES, otc, 
OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established April, 1816. 


= 











BLACK INKS. eo ED INKS. COLORED INKS. 

Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® tb. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, ® 02..............--+02- $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue. 

Job Ink. ---+-50c., T5e., $1 | Purple Ink, @ Oz wae US $1.00, 1.50 | Green, poster. ... ; 

Adams or Powe: r -p re ss ¢ ut Ink. . .75c., $1, 2 — Rs Wl Biinnet660004 26000000 e000 $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Green, Fine L ight a: 1d Di ar 

Book and Fine Book Ink.... .40c., 50c. ne Ee) aaa $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. ...$1.50, 2.00 
OSS Se Oa $2, - ‘ “ for poste rs. 75c., $1 
News and Poster Ink. + seeeeeees-20C., 25¢. | Red, for posters. Gold Size, White or Gold Color........ $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish. pose 50c, - $1. 00 | Blue, for posters.... Tints of all Shades. . eee “$1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ‘ a gal. . “$2.51 0 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze > Blue Brown and Sienna oe SRROTETS RT $1, 1.50, 2.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks, @ 1b....$2, 2.60, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varmish.............. GOc, to 80c, | Ltthographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
DIAGRAM INES BINDERS’ INES. 
Diagram Inks...........s0+-seeeee5 5.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, T5c. 3.:nders’ Gloss Drying Ink........0.-sssseeeee0 cocccecce $3.00 


BINDERS’ GLOSS DRYING COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 























. ea Adit 
of basinanes 
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POTTER, JR. & COS 


REDUCED PRICE LIST. 








SEE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


OVER 1,200 OF OUR PRESSES IN USE, 


"I80 NI SISSTHd WOO JO O0cT HAO 


PATENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
No. Rollers Size Bed Size Matter Cov. | Size Bed Size Matter Cov. 

Size Bed Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Covering entire form. Price. | Inside Bearers, by Two Rollers, Price. Inside Bearers. by Two Roilers, Price. 
24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. 4 $2,600 17x22 inches. 13x17 inches. $1,000) 32x46 inches. 27x41 inches. $2,500 
ons. - 21x30 |“ 3,000 aixap_ * 16x22“ 1,450 | 34X50 = 29x45 “* 
29x42 24x37“ 3,500 24x30 |“ 20x25 1,550 | 36x52 31X47 
32x48 27x43“ 4,000 | 25X35 21X30 1,850 | 40x54 36x49 

“e 





“ 





“« 
“ 


“ 


TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
TABLE DISTRIBUTION. 
Size Bed Ins. Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Price H. Pwr. 
31x46 inches, 26x42 inches. 28x44 inches. $1,000 


“ “ “ 


—— 32x46 27x42 29X44 1,300 
c 2 ce oe “e 
PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. | 25*5° — 50x47 ° 
Size Matter Steam Power, $50 extra. 
Size Bed Inside Bearers. Covered by Four Rollers. Price. Cyl. Dist. extra. 


agage Snemes. oo mee: 13° | PATENT LITHOGRAPHIC STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 
25X35 21x30 2,200 135 Size Stone. Size Design. Rollers. Price. 
29x42 24x37 “‘ 2,600 140 24X32 22X30 5 $4,000 
32x46 a7xqx “* 3,000 145 28x42 26x 38 6 4,500 


34x50 29X45 3,300 150 Other sizes made to order. 


34x50 29x45 “‘ 4,500 29x42 24X37 2,150! 40x60 36x55 
36x52 31x47 “* 5,000 
38x55 33x50“ 5,250 | RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
8 6. a 6. | Bize ed Size Matter Cov. | Size Bed Size Matter Cov. 
_ sine — | Inside Bearers. by Two Rollers, Price, | Inside Bearers, by Two Rollers. Price. 
— | 17x22 inches. 13x17inches, $800 | 32x46inches. 27x41 inches. $2,100 
‘ cid “ “e 8 “e 
NEW PATENT COMBINATION PRESS. OT a —— <¢ 
nak moan ee 24X30 20x25 1,250 | 36x52 31X47 2,400 
-LERS, a - “ “ - 
Size Bed Inside Bearers. Size Matter Price. Cyl. Dist. extra. 25X35 pee 3. | ene 36x49 — 
24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. $2,100 $130 29X42 24X37 1,800 
25x35“ 21x30 2,400 135 oes 
29X42 24X37 2,700 140 TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
32x46 27x41 3,300 145 RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION, 
34x50 29X45 3,500 150 Size Bed Ins. Bearcrs, Size Matter. Bize Bheet. Price H. Pwr. 
36x52 31x47“ 3,800 355 32 x46 inches. 27X42 inches. 29X44 inches, $1,400 
38x55 33x50“ 4,200 x60 33x50 28x45 3OX47 1,600 
42x60 37x55“ 4,500 165 Steam Power, $50 extra. 
SIX ROLLERS. 
29x42 inches. 24x37 inches. $3,000 $140 
32x46“ 27x41 “‘ 
34x50“ 29X45 


3,600 145 
“ > Q e 
3,800 159 


“ 








The foregoing prices are in full for the machines, complete, according to cuts and description in illustrated catalogue. Boxing and shipping 
included. 


APRIL, 1878. OFFICE, 12 & 144 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 








































































































Labor-Saving Metal Furniture. 


PUT UP IN 





FONTS OF 25, 50, AND 100 POUNDS, 


AT 


25 CENTS PER POUND. 


In the 50 and 100-pound Fonts, the pieces run from 2 to ro ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 50 ems Pica in 
length. 


In the 25-pound Fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 1oems Pica in width, and from 4 to 25 ems Pica in length 
P if , 4 g 


NO OPEN ENDS! 


In this Furniture, the eds of each piece are made the same height as the sides, rendering them all much more 


durable than the old-style, open-end Furniture 


SMOOTHLY FINISHED! 


An examination of this Furniture will be a pleasnre to the printer, it is so accurately made, and smoothly 


finished 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 AND 819 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 



















SATERS SUPPLIES ppp, 


_ 
h 605 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, J 


NEW PRICE LIST, JUNE 1, 1878. 








Be Sega: RULED BILL HEADS. 


PRICE PER 1000, 




























































IN PACKAGES OF 500. FANCY || IN PACKAGES OF 500. PRICE PER 1008. 
| COLORS. || 14. | 16 Ww. 
| 14. | 16 Wb. 14 Wb, | Half Sheet, Narrow (7 x17 )......... | $2 50 $2 80 
Half Sheet, Narrow(7 x17 ).../ $3 00 | $3 40 | $3 40 | Quarter “ > oe. empeneEs | 3 25 | 1 40 
Quarter ‘ “.@g x8). +} 230 fy | 19 Sixth ‘, sie ae ae |, | oper rnie a 85 95 
ae “ i rc2 | = z x2 
Sixth (7-25 4). --| Ioo | I 15 I aS Eighth « fo eee 65 72 
Eighth “ “9 me. 75 85 85 ' ae 4 
’ A Half 6s Broad (814x14 )......... 2 50 2 80 
Half <“ Broad (8'%x14)...| 3 00 3 40 340 || . 
| | 24 “ “ RIZy | oe 
Quarter“* = =(8%x7_)...} t 50 | 170 | 170 | ‘Wuarter (84x 7 )...-.-.-- | 1 25 1 40 
Sixth « “© (8%x4%)...) roo | 11g | 115 Sixth en Ok, ea 85 95 
RULED LETTER AND NOTE HEADS. 
HALF REAM PACKAGES. PRICE PER REAM OF 960 HALF SHEETS. MONTHLY STATEMENTS. 
; FIRST-CLASS PAPER. | IN PACKAGES OF 500. PRICE PER 1000. 
4 tb. Note Heads....... Oneeaas pileaicawk ne mL 

vo ce «“ ‘6 ‘s ec FIRST-CLASS PAPER. 

" BT CORN wee Peder cess or secevenceses 95 | 
Me 6 + Rs beh Pa OMe ams BONA KS's wien ae I 14 | Iz2toCap (45x54) . $ 50 
J “ ‘ dae] aa 
qT 7 I sn ga da tig ac ee aan t 33 9 “ SD. 65 6. isa. 3, CRRA ARs 68 
hy 8 : oe RE a OP, I 52 “e 

ieee eet pe ee 1 52 | 4 a e. , Seer CORED Oe re meager See ee I 00 
7} oo ons shat eae oe PES 5: TOES Es ae eee ee roo; 8 * PR Sein aa ere rauide ops cabha tues 75 ) 
vd 12 Baas: pap hs ah, 2 28 ne 7 

: ". tc) & Sree veer ey ee ee I 50 
a SUPER PAPER. ey (4 . 4) ’ 

( 5 th. Note Heads RUE ee EN Ee oy , ORE + 0890 Dey Sa: cs... 2h agement ace 78 ) 
hy a = Jin teens 102; gs « oS SS eee ‘ads wie soa ; I 15 i 
™ i - + PORE. ss. tindaees ses . te.» 

7 ‘ heads at both ends 2 

re pow 1 70 | es * [head I is Nike wan ta gen I 30 1 
we 12 SR RS el aie agg 2 c4 | 5 
x | 
7 Quality of paper guaranteed as represented. Ruling and cutting perfect in every particular. 
ay We have in stock full lines of FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, different grades of quality and all sizes, at lowest market bi 

t rates. 

5 Every description of PAPER RULING, for Blanks, Manifests, Reports, Pay Rolls, Schedules, &c., &c., executed promptly and correctly. 4 
ce ered 

u 





| &g@- CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. “Ga i 


THOMAS W. PRICE Co. 


Ae 
JOBBERS OF 5 


Printing, Writing, and Cover Papers, Envelopes, Cards, Tags, &c., &c. 


ie 























